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| THE FIELD OF HONOR 


An original play giving an episode of the 
War “over here,” staged and acted by the 
students of the New York State College of 
Agriculture at the 


ANNUAL KERMIS 





This play, written by E. B. Sullivan, °18, 
formerly First Lieutenant, Battery D, 73d 
Field Artillery, U.S.A., gives a record of 
how the War affected a New York Farm 
home. 





It is presented by the students for the ben- 
efit of the funds which support various stu- 
dent activities, and for the entertainment 
of Farmers’ Week visitors. 


BAILEY HALL 


Tuesday, February 11, at 8 p. m. 


Admission 35 cents 
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Purina Pig Chow —are shortening 

the fattening period 20 to 30 days and 
producing 


25% to 40 % more live hog than 
could be obtained from other rations 


Purina Pig Chow is a combination of the best 
bone, flesh and fat-building concentrates, such 
as digester tankage, hominy feed, molasses and 
alfalfa flour, balanced to be fed with forage, 
corn, middlings, garbage and other feeus. | 
By actual test, Purina Pig Chow will produce 
100 pounds of live hog at a feed cost of from 
$3 to $6 less than any other ration. 

Write us for further information about this out- 
standing hog fattener and pig developer. Send 
for our 48-page booklet, The Purina Weigh. It 
contains some interesting reports of practical : 
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Thruout the sad or joyous years he wrought, 
With love and wisdom meeting hate and strife; 

Thrice blessed was his work; the thing he sought 
Is here, the fair fruition of his life. 
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In Appreciation 


T was characteristic of the life of Andrew D. White that his influence 
was a reality even when he was absent. In my early years at Cornell 
he was abroad much of the time, yet we were all conscious of his 

personality, and I think we judged the University events largely as we 
conceived he would react to them or find pleasure in them. It was not my 
privilege to know him well in those days, but his interest in the work I 
attempted to carry was so keen, intimate, and sympathetic that I went 
to him with anticipation whenever I had opportunity to seek his counsel; 
and I think all the teachers in the University had the same feeling. His 
interests were so broadly human and his meeting of men so natural and 
unaffected that the way of approach was a delight and the reward was 
sure. 

He knew the founder’s hope for the agricultural side of the Univer- 
sity and felt always under obligation to further it. To this responsibility 
he added a living personal interest of his own in the teaching of agri- 
culture and in the farms. In a time when these subjects were little 
understood in their educational relations and when the way was difficult 
for the teacher, Andrew Dickson White was always a beacon of hope and 
a tower of strength. He saw a great university of generous endeavor 
in which all subjects were good and all men stood on their merit. This 
attitude has had much to do in the making of the spirit of comradeship, 
equality and democracy that has been a characteristic of Cornell. 

To me one event stands out with special clearness. The agricultural 
work was approaching a crisis, due in part to the development of institu- 
tions elsewhere. I was asked to make an address at the University on 
the needs and the hopes of agriculture and its allied subjects. The 
address was printed. To my great surprise I received, in due time, a 
stimulating letter from Dr. White from St. Petersburg, for he was then 
representing the United States in Russia. That letter, probably more 
than anything else, committed me to the enterprise and confirmed us in 
a hopeful undertaking. This event, perhaps soon forgotten by him, has 
always stood to me as a great lesson in life, to the effect that the simple 
opinion of the master at the right moment may have more weight with 
men than any extent of public speech or official action. 

Andrew D. White typified Cornell. He has left us and the world is 
not the same. I hope we may not only keep his memory green but that 
some appropriate course may be taken to preserve his spirit in the Uni- 
versity democracy. 








Leveling for Drainage Purposes 


By J. C. McCURDY, C. E, ‘12, 


Assistant Professor of Rural Engineering at Cornell University 


where the area affected is small 

could be solved by the farmer 
himself if he had a suitable level and 
level-rod and had a working knowledge 
of their use. The principles of leveling 
can be easily mastered by the man of 
average ability if he will spend some 
time in a careful study of them. 

Let us first consider the spirit level: 
it is a hollow glass tube nearly filled 
with a liquid such as ether or alcohol, 
leaving enough space to form a bubble. 
This tube is not finished on the inside 
like a perfect cylinder but is ground to 
a circular curve longitudinally, grind- 
ing in this way gives a fairly constant 
length of bubble which, however, will 
vary somewhat with changes in tempera- 
ture of the air surrounding it and 
also permits the bubble to move more 
slowly as one end of the tube is raised 
or lowered. In a carpenter’s level this 
tube is set in a block of wood or in a 
metal frame; such a level, when prop- 
erly supported, can be used in conjunc- 
tion with a level rod to determine the 
difference of elevation between points 
not widely scattered. If, however, the 
points are further apart, it would Le 
more convenient to have the level tube 
mounted on a telescope and both firmly 
set on a suitable tripod. Such an in- 
strument is generally called the engi- 
neer’s level; its telescope contains 
cross-hairs and _ lenses, the latter 
magnifying both the image and the cross- 
hairs. To use the carpenter’s level place 
it on a firm support and raise or lower 
one end until the bubble is in the middle 
of the tube; then look along the top of 
the level and, if it is in proper adjust- 
ment, the line of sight will be a level 
line. To use the engineer’s level set it 
firmly on the ground, giving the tripod 
legs enough spread for stability, and 
then bring the bubble to the center of 
the level tube, first over one pair of 


M of the problems in drainage 


opposing leveling screws and then over 
the other pair; the bubble should now 
stay in the center of the tube thruout 
a complete revolution of the telescope 
about the vertical axis of the instru- 
ment, and if the instrument is in 
proper adjustment, the line of sight will 
be a level line in any direction the tele- 
scope is turned. 

Let us suppose that we desire the 
difference in elevation between two 
points A and B within range of the 
level; if when we hold the rod at A we 
get a reading of five feet, and when it is 
held at B the rod reading is seven feet, 
we know that the ground at A is five 
and at B is seven feet below the line 
of sight; and since the line of sight 
in any direction from the instrument is 
a level line, the difference in rod read- 
ings will be the difference in level be- 
tween the two points, and the lowest 
point will be the one at which we get the 
greatest rod reading. 

If with the instrument still in this 
position, we hold the rod at any other 
points whose difference in elevation is 
desired, the difference in rod readings 
at any two points will give their differ- 
ence in elevation. To illustrate this, let 
us assume that this work has been done 
in a depression which was afterwards 
filled with water to the same elevation 
that the line of sight formerly occupied, 
and that we are able from the surface 
of the water to locate the points where 
the rod was held; if now we go out ina 
boat and measure with the rod the 
depth of water at the various places, 
the difference in depth will be the same 
as the difference in rod readings which 
we obtained from the level. We can 
now see that the surface of the water 
corresponds to a horizontal plane which 
would be generated by the line of sight 
if the upper part of the level were 
swung about its vertical axis. 

It often happens that the points are 
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LEVELING FOR DRAINAGE PURPOSES 9 


too far apart either vertically or hori- 
zontally to be read from a single set up 
of the instrument. When this happens 
it may be necessary to set up the instru- 
ment several times as shown on the 
diagram below. 

In this case we desire to drain the 
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rod readings gives the difference in ele- 
vation between this new point, called 
a turning point (T. P.), and the surface 
of the water at the stream. The level 
is now taken to a new position and a 
backsight (8.44) taken on the turning 
point just used. 


A new turning point 
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FORM OF NOTES FOR WORK ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 


shallow pond on the right into the 
stream on the left. By looking at the 
diagram, it will be noted from the rod 
readings that the hill is too high to set 
the level at a point midway between the 
stream and pond and secure the differ- 
ence in elevation by a single set-up. We 
would then proceed as follows: 

Set up the level thirty or forty paces 
from the stream in the direction of the 
pond; hold the rod at the surface of the 
water near the place that we wish the 
outlet for our ditch; from the level we 
now get a rod reading of 6.20; this is 
called a backsight (abbreviated B. S.) 
and is shown in the proper column in 
the notes; the rodman now paces the 
distance from the stream to the level 
which is found to be thirty-three paces; 
this is recorded in the same _ hori- 
zontal line as the backsight rod reading 
and in the distance column marked B. S. 
Next, the rod is taken to some well-de- 
fined point (such as the top of a solid 
rock, stump, or a stake driven firmly in 
the ground) and held upon it; a reading 
of 1.36 is taken; this is called a foresight 
(F. S.), and the distance from the level 
to this point should be about the same 
as the distance from the level to the 
stream. The difference between the two 


is now chosen further ahead and a fore- 
sight (1.52) taken on it. 

This process is continued until a fore- 
sight is taken on the surface of the 
water of the pond. One should remem- 
ber that it is necessary to keep the back- 
sight and foresight distances as nearly 
equal as possible and that it is necessary 
when setting up the level the last time, 
to so place it that the sum of the back- 
sight distances will equal the sum of the 
foresight distances for the entire line of 
levels. The difference in elevation be- 
tween the water surface at the stream 
and the water surface at the pond is 
equal to the difference between the sum 
of the backsight and the foresight rod 
readings, and since the sum of those in 
the foresight column is the smallest, the 
pond is higher than the stream. 


The carpenter’s level can be used 
more conveniently if it is mounted on 
a tripod and can be swung about in a 
horizontal plane. A combined level 
holder and a tripod head* which permits 
this motion can be puchased from lead- 
ing hardware dealers; sights attached 
to the level will also facilitate the work; 

* Both made by the Stanley Rule & Levet: 
Co., New Britain, Conn. 


(Continued on page 28) 


































































































Artificial Light, an Aid to Egg Production 


By JAMES E. RICE 


Professor of Poultry Husbandry at Cornell University 


One of the most sensational develop- 
ments of modern poultry husbandry is 
the discovery that by the use of artificial 
light as an aid to feeding and activity, 
the distribution of egg production thru- 
out the year can be radically changed. 
So great is the change and so certain the 
results when artificial light is properly 
applied to the right kind of stock in con- 
junction with proper methods of feed- 
ing, that it is destined to revolutionize 
egg production and the market egg re- 
ceipts. It will have the double effect of 
{1) materially increasing the produc- 
tion and hence the market receipts of 
the fall and early winter eggs and, (2) 
proportionately decreasing the produc- 
tion and receipts during the spring and 
early summer months. This will be a 
benefit both to the producer and to the 
consumer, since it will have a tendency 
to distribute the production and prices 
more uniformly thruout the year. A 
larger supply of fresh eggs in the fall 
and winter and less eggs at higher than 
normal prices in the spring and summer 
will have a tendency to increase con- 
sumption, due to a better quality of eggs 
and less extremes in the prices. 

These changes to be brought about by 
the use of artificial light, altho impor- 
tant, are likely to be gradual, due to the 
fact that the great bulk of our egg sup- 
ply is produced by farm flocks which are 
kept as a side line. This implies that 
artificial light will be used extensively 
at first, mostly by the large commercial 
poultry producers, who are largely re- 
sponsible for the supply of fresh eggs 
during the normal season of scarcity and 
high prices. The experiments which the 
College has carried on in the use of arti- 
ficial light indicate that for the person 
who is willing to assume the compara- 
tively small amount of extra time and 
expense of installing a lighting system 
and who is able to handle it properly, 
there are several distinct advantages to 


be secured, namely: a larger proportion 
of high priced eggs, a larger number of 
eggs per hen per year, a smaller amount 
of feed and other expenses required to 
produce a dozen eggs, and better general 
health of the stock. 

This statement would look like a case 
of “having your cake and eating it too.” 
In a sense this is true, but artificial light, 
properly applied, helps the fowls to eat 
more naturally and to produce more 
uniformly and efficiently thruout the 
year. The hen in our north temperate 
climate under natural conditions is 
much like an automobile running on low 
gear up a long steep hill and then racing 
down on high gear, as compared to the 
same machine moving at a moderate 
speed on a level road over smooth, easy 
grades. When the nature of the hen and 
the mechanism of the automobile are 
understood, the accuracy of the com- 
parison is understood. The hen is by 
nature a native of a tropical country 
where the nights and the days are of 
essentially equal length, and where the 
temperature permits fowls to live in the 
open air the year round. In domestica- 
tion in the north she is kept under un- 
natural conditions, and in all the cen- 
turies under domestication she has 
adapted herself to her environment—to 
climate, food, and close confinement—by 
changing her habits instead of her na- 
ture. Instead of changing her digestive 
system to fit a long, cold fifteen-hour 
night, with its long span of  in- 
activity between supper and breakfast, 
she has preferred to follow the line of 
least resistance; that is to say, she 
stopped laying, tucked her head under 
her wing, and waited for spring to come, 
which was the right and sensible thing 
to do under the circumstances, since 
self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture. In this she does not differ ma- 
terially from the woodchucks and 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The Central Packing House Associations 


By NELSON R. PEET, ‘10 





County Agricultural Agent of Niagara County 
Editor of Cornell Countryman, 1909-10 


six fruit growers in western New 
York who have united themselves 
in the seven central packing house asso- 
ciations within the last few years. Four 
of these were organized under the 
auspices of the Niagara County Farm 


T =: are one hundred and seventy- 





matic plan, but almost without excep- 
tion these attempts have been concerned 
with trying to increase the price which 
the fruit would bring and forgetting all 
other conditions. In every case where 
an attempt has been made to “beat the 
game’”’ on selling, there has been a dis- 





Central Packing House of Ransomville Cooperative Association; 50 x 100 ft.; 
1 Trescott grader used; capacity 450 to 600 bbls. per day; 1700 bbls. of apples 


packed; cost of house, $2500.00 


Bureau during the past season. All of 
them have been incorporated under the 
new membership corporation law, and 
late in the summer they federated into 
one county association known as the 
Niagara District Fruit Growers Coopera- 
tive Association, Incorporated. These 
associations have packed centrally or 
sold cooperatively approximately three- 
fourths of a million dollars worth of 
fruit this year, including one hundred 
thousand barrels of apples, seventy- 
eight thousand bushels of peaches, as 
well as pears, grapes, and other fruits. 
During the past twenty-five years 
numerous attempts have been made to 
put the fruit business on a more syste- 


mal failure left as the tomb stone of this 
idea. In organizing the central packing 
house associations, the fruit growers of 
Niagara County felt that their fruit had 
been bringing all it was worth as it was 
then packed, and they accordingly or- 
ganized to deliver a better grade of 
goods. It is also interesting to note that 
they have felt the selling would largely 
take care of itself if the fruit was prop- 
erly packed. 

Some of the ideas which the growers 
had in mind in organizing these associa- 
tions are well worth mentioning. 

Confidence of Consumer 

Keen visioned fruit growers have 

watched with dismay and considerable 
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chagrin the lack of confidence in the 
growers on the part of the distributing 
trade and the consuming public in 
western New York apples, peaches, and 
other fruits which were put up in closed 
containers. Very possibly it is true that 
the pack of the fruit has not been get- 
ting poorer and poorer, but it is true 
that the packs of our competitors have 
been getting better and better so that 
a discriminating public has been gradu- 
ally giving its trade on fruit to those 
sections of the country which pack their 
fruit in such a way that some confidence 
is warranted to the consumer of what 
is inside of the barrel before it is opened. 
It is true that the fruit which has cap- 
tured this trade is almost without ex- 
ception packed in central packing 
houses. 
Uniform Grade 

Those who were instrumental in start- 
ing the central packing house movement 
did not assume as one of their ideals that 
they were going to put up in all cases a 
better grade of fruit. There are many 
growers in western New York who now 
put up a very good pack of fruit, and 
they were the growers whom it was 
good judgment to get into the packing 
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house associations. Those who were 
fathering the plan did hold out as an in- 
ducement that it was their hope to put 
up a uniform pack. In the past, fruit, 
especially apples, have been packed by 
each grower as the buyer who purchased 
the apples desired to have them packed. 
It is almost axiomatic that there have 
been as many packs or grades of fruit 
as there have been different buyers. 
This has resulted in a most chaotic con- 
dition which not even the apple grading 
law has been able to entirely systema- 
tize. In order to secure this uniform 
grade, each grower who is a member of 
a central packing house association 
brings his fruit to the packing house 
just as it comes from the trees. The 
association hires a manager who em- 
ploys the help to grade the fruit to 
standards which are set by the associa- 
tion before the picking season. In fact 
this year all of the associations got to- 
gether and agreed to a common standard 
so that the fruit in all seven associations 
was packed to the same grade. 
Use of a Brand 

The fact that such a large quantity of 

fruit was packed to a uniform standard 


(Continued on page $2) 





Central Packing House of Olcott Growers Cooperative Association at Burt, N. Y.; 
40 x 70 ft.; capacity 400 to 550 bbls. per day; storage cellar in basement; loft for 


baskets; cost $4000.00 
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Cooperation Among Plant Pathologists 


By H. H. WHETZEL 





Chairman of the War Emergency Board of American Plant Pathologists 


Professor of Plant Pathology at Cornell University 


for their individualism, their iso- 

lated manner of conducting their 
work, and their almost complete lack of 
team work in the solving of their prob- 
lems. The workers in the field of agri- 
culture have proven no exception to this 
rule. We preach cooperation to the 
farmer and refuse to practice it our- 
selves. We approach large problems 
like a horde of rats attacking a large 
cheese and often dissipate our efforts in 
rending each other. In fact, the rats 
are more likely to dispose of the cheese 
than we of the problem. We stake off 
a claim, often the entire problem, and 
then for want of time, facilities, or 
capacity, we fail to work it out but de- 
liver isolated bits of doubtful value or 
of little immediate worth. We delude 
ourselves with the idea that we are thus 
promoting the solution of the problem. 
The fact is that we are usually delay- 
ing it. 

Cooperation and coordination are the 
foundations of all progress, biological, 
social, political, industrial, or scientific. 
Democracy is but another name for co- 
operation in government, and it will 
prove quite as laudable and effective in 
scientific endeavor. So rare is it to find 
two or more scientific workers uniting in 
the solution of a problem, that it chal- 
lenges our immediate attention and 
elicits our wondering comment. 

Cooperation has been the world’s 
slogan during the past four years, and 
today we behold the peoples of the earth 
launching the most gigantic project in 
international cooperation that mankind 
has ever undertaken. We all realize, 
too, that only one thing can materially 
interfere with the success of the under- 
taking, and that is national selfishness. 
Consider for a moment some of the 
failures in cooperative undertakings to 
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which you have been a party or with 
which you have been well acquainted. 
You must admit that the fundamental 
cause of failure has been the personal 
selfishness of one or more of the indi- 
viduals concerned therein. Shall we 
admit that this also has been the chief 
obstacle to cooperative undertakings 
among scientists in the past? 

Scientists, while generally admitting 
that cooperation is desirable and profit- 
able for other men or other fields of 
endeavor, are skeptical of its efficacy in 
their own case. They seem inclined 
to consider themselves a class apart, 
and they have been too much “apart” 
for their own good, the good of their 
profession, and the progress of the 
world. Many of them hold that coop- 
eration is either impossible or undesir- 
able. That it is neither, has been amply 
and repeatedly proven during the fate- 
ful years thru which we have just 
passed. For never before have scientific 
men so justified the high esteem and 
confidence in which they are held by the 
laity (and by themselves) as during the 
world war, and never before have they 
so frequently and effectively cooperated 
among themselves. 


Because of its vital importance to the 
agriculture of this country, I may be 
permitted to set forth in its barest out- 
lines a piece of cooperative undertaking 
planned and carried thru during the past 
year by American plant pathologists. 

Desiring to bear most effectively their 
share of the country’s burden in the 
prosecution of the war, they appointed 
in January, 1918, a War Emergency 
Board of eight commissioners. This 
board was charged with the duty of 
bringing about cooperation and coordi- 
nation in the efforts of plant patholo- 
gists to speed up crop conservation thru 

(Continued on dage 36) 


















































Greetings 


ie W E are now resuming our normal college 
work, many months sooner than we had 
expected. We have passed thru a try- 
ing and glorious time—glorious in that 
our students and our institutions in com- 
mon with the entire nation have been 
privileged to play an important and effective part in 
this war for the protection of the liberties of the world. 
These years of war have revealed to many minds with 
an unexpected vividness the immeasurable value of the 
higher education for men and women and the high 
place of colleges and universities in the affairs of the 
nation. The trained mind has come to the top. As 
we return to our teaching and to our studies there 
should be a new incentive for diligent work and su- 
perior scholarship. The privileges of the University 
student should be unmistakably clear. As we welcome 
our old students back and many new ones for the first 
time, we invite them all to the fullest realization of the 
opportunities that await them here. 





February ], 1919. A. R. MANN, Dean. 
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A Method of Judging Fowls. for Egg 


Production 





As Formulated at the Judging School Held at Cornell University, July 1-6, 1918, and Approved 
by The American Association of Instructors and Investigators in Poultry Husbandry 


sound body and be vigorous and 

healthy. Vigor and health are shown 
by a bright, clear eye, a well set body, a 
comparatively active disposition, and a 
good circulation. Further, the bird must 
be free from physical defects such as 
crooked beak, excessively long toe nails, 
eyelids that over-hang so that the bird 
cannot see well, scaly leg, or anything 
else that would keep 
the bird from seeing 
or getting an abund- 
ance of food. 
Loss of Fat Due to 

Laying 

A laying fowl uses 
up the surplus fat in 
the body, especially 
the fat from the 
skin, and in yellow 
skinned breeds this HIGH PRODUCER 
loss of fat can ; run, bright, stiff, 
readily be seen by Waxy comb and 

wattles. 

the loss of the yel- 2. Thin face. 
color. The dif- ‘ae one 
erent parts of the | face. 
body tend to be- 3 Raa poems eye. 
come white, according to the amount of 
fat stored in the body and the amount of 
circulation of blood thru that part. 
These changes occur in the following 
order: 


F order to lay well, a bird must have a 
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POOR LAYERS 


1. Vent pale, large, 1. Vent yellow, small, 


GOOD LAYERS 


full and moist. hard and puckered. 
2. Pelvic bones wide- 2. Pelvic bones blunt, 

spread, not widespread. 
8.Skin soft and 3.Body full, hard 
flabby. plump. 








The vent changes very quickly with 
egg production so that a white or pink 
vent on a yellow skinned bird generally 
means that the bird is laying, while a 
yellow vent means a bird is not laying. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
all yellow color changes are dependent 
on the feed, coarseness of skin, and 
size of bird: a heavy bird fed on an 
abundance of green feed or other ma- 
terial that will color 
the fat deep yellow 
will not bleach out 
nearly as quickly as 
a smaller or paler 
colored bird. 

The eyering, that 
is, the inner edges 
of the eyelids, bleach 
out a trifle slower 
than the vent. The 
LOW PRODUCER earlobes on Leg- 
1. Small, hard, driea, horns and Anconas 

scale covered comb bleach out a little 
2. at — slower that the eye- 
a felow color a ring, so thet a 

earlobes, face. bleached earlobe 
4. Shrunken earlobes. 
5. Dull, snaky eye. means a little long- 
er or greater production than a 
bleached vent or eyelid. 

The color goes out of the beak, be- 
ginning at the base, and gradually dis- 
appears, finally leaving the front part of 
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POOR LAYERS GOOD LAYERS 


1. Shanks pale. 


2.Shanks thin, and 
soft in the back. 


hanks yellow. 


18 
2. Shanks full, hard, 
round in the back. 
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the upper beak. The lower beak bleaches 
faster than the upper but may be used 
where the upper is obscured by horn or 
black. On the average colored, yellow 
skinned bird, a bleached beak means 
heavy production for at least the past 
four to six weeks. 

The shanks are the slowest to bleach 
out and hence indicate a much longer 
period of production than the other 
parts. The yellow goes from the scales 
on the front of the shanks first and 
finally from the scales on the rear. The 
scales on the heel of the shanks are the 
last to bleach out and may generally be 
used as an index to the natural depth 
of yellow color of the bird. A bleached 
out shank usually indicates heavy pro- 
duction for at least fifteen to twenty 
weeks. 

The yellow color comes back into the 
vent, eyering, earlobes, beak, and 
shanks in the same order that it went 
out, only the color return is faster. 
A vacation or rest period can sometimes 
be determined by the outer end of the 
beak being bleached, and the base being 
yellow. All color or pigmentation 
changes should be observed by daylight. 

A laying hen has a large, moist vent 
showing a dilated condition and a loose- 
ness as compared with the hard, 
puckered vent of a non-laying hen. The 
whole abdomen is dilated as well as the 
vent so that the pelvic arches are wide- 
spread, and the keel is forced down 
away from the pelvic arches so as to 
give large capacity. The more eggs a 
bird is going to lay the following week, 
the greater will be the size of the ab- 
domen. The actual size is, of course, 
influenced by the size of eggs laid and 
by the size of the bird. 

Heavy production is shown by the 
quality of the skin and the thickness and 
stiffness of the pelvic arches. Fat goes 
out from the skin and body with pro- 
duction, so that the heavy producers have 
a soft velvety skin that is not underlaid 
by layers of hard fat. The abdomen in 
particular is soft and pliable. The 
sternal processes are very prominent 
and are generally bent outward. The 
thicker and blunter the pelvic arches and 
the greater the amount of hard fat in 


the abdomen, the less the production or 
the longer time since production. 


One of the finer indications, but yet 
one of the most valuable in picking the 
high layer is the fineness of the head and 
the closeness and dryness of feathering. 
The head of a high layer is fine. The 
wattles and earlobes fit close to the beak 
and are not loose and flabby. The face 
is clean-cut. The eye is full, round, and 
prominent, especially when seen from 
the front. The high layer is trimmer; 
that is, the feathers lie closer to the 
body, and after heavy production the 
oil does not keep the plumage relatively 
as sleek and glossy but the plumage be- 
comes worn and threadbare. 


The comb, wattles, and earlobes en- 
large or contract, depending on the 
ovary. If the comb, wattles and earlobes 
are large, full and smooth, or hard and 
waxy, the bird is laying heavily. If the 
comb is limp the bird is laying only 
slightly, but not at all when the comb is 
dried down, especially at molting time. 
If the comb is warm it is an indication 
that the bird is coming back into pro- 
duction. 


When a bird stops laying in the sum- 
mer she usually starts molting. The 
later a hen lays in the summer, or the 
longer the period over which she lays, 
the greater will be her production, so 
that the high producer is the late layer 
and hence the late molter. The length 
of time that a hen has been molting or 
has stopped laying can be determined by 
the molting of the primary feathers. It 
takes about six weeks to completely re- 
new the primary feathers next to the 
axial feathers and an additional two 
weeks for each subsequent primary to 
be renewed. 

A good layer is more active and ner- 
vous and yet more easily handled than 
a poor layer. A high layer shows more 
friendliness and yet elusiveness than a 
poor bird. A low producer is shy and 
stays on the edge of the flock and will 
squawk when caught. A high producer 
one year is, generally speaking, a high 
producer in all other years. The above 
method should be applied at the end of 
the laying year. 
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The Farm Seed Catalog 


By O. W. DYNES 





Instructor of Farm Crops at Cornell University 


portant part in the dissemination 

of agricultural information to the 
American farmer. This information is 
not always reliable and frequently works 
at cross purposes 
with the instruc- 
tions of agricul- 
tural colleges and 
experiment sta- 
tions. To a cer- 
tain class of farm- 


T? farm seed catalog plays an im- 


In ordering seeds from a catalogue, a 
person does not take in consideration 
that the glowing descriptions if not un- 
reliable at least are exaggerated. 


author, aside from pointing out the 


mended for states along the Canadian 
boundary with statements of astonishing 
yields reported from the Valley of the 
Nile or the Island of Haitai. General 
observation and experimental evidence 
show that the 
proper selection of 
a corn variety de- 
pends upon its 
The somewhat limited 
regional adapta- 
tion. Seedsmen are 












ers it is doubtless 
true that the flam- 
boyant illustration 
and extravagantly 


shortcomings of the seed catalogues, of- 
fers several good suggestions which he 
thinks would make them of greater value 


than now to agricultural knowledge. 


well aware of this 
fact but often fail 
to supply this in- 
formation to pro- 








worded descrip- 

tions of some well known retail seed 
houses are more effective, even tho often 
misleading, than the station publication 
or extension circular. 

The retail farm seed house is an older 
institution in the United States than the 
agricultural experiment station, and co- 
operation between the two is often 
noticeably lacking. Both attempt to 
serve the farmer, but oftentimes the 
advice of a dishonest seedsman will 
nullify the teachings of the disinterested 
agricultural teacher or experimenter. 
Here are a few isolated statements from 
a popular seed catalog regarding speltz 
(properly emmer). ‘The feed crop of 
your dreams—a veritable gold mine to 
every grower—seems to have no cli- 
matic limitations—by sheer merit it has 
blazed a trail of distinction from coast 
to coast—it flourishes under positive 
neglect—grow speltz and be prosper- 
ous.” The bold colorless statement of 
fact presented by the experiment worker 
that emmer has a very limited but im- 
portant usefulness in portions of the 
western states has little effect when 
matched against the glowing rhetoric of 
these wonderful (mis) statements. 

Few seed houses attempt to limit the 
sale of seeds to regions to which the 
plants are adapted. Sub-tropical plants 
like teosinte are enthusiastically recom- 


spective customers. 
The advertising and sale of certain kinds 
of grain that in farm practice cannot 
survive the competition of other sorts is 
all too common. This is what a certain 
seedsman says about his particular va- 
riety of hulless barley. “It is the most 
prolific fat and health producing food 
for hogs, cattle, and poultry extant to- 
day. For fattening purposes, it is worth 
from one and a half to two bushels of 
corn and yields from sixty to eighty 
bushels to the acre.” All of which is in- 
teresting if it were only true. From this 
same seedsman comes the following ap- 
peal to the patriotism of the American 
farmer. “The essential duty of every 
farmer is to grow Billion Dollar Grass. 
It is one of the most tragic things in life 
to see farmers, intelligent farmers, 
carrying on their struggle, their infinite 
labors, their everlasting toil, fruitlessly 
—because of misdirected inclinations 
and prejudice when nature beckons them 
to untold prosperity, joy, and happiness 
by providing that wondrous of hay crops 
—Billion Dollar Grass.” 

Occasionally, seedsmen will weave: a 
shroud of mystery around the origin of 
certain seeds they are exploiting, but 
this method of increasing sales is becom- 
ing less common because it often acts as 
a boomerang. Who has not heard of the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Farm Garden in New York State 


By A. THOMPSON 


Instructor of Vegetable Gardening at Cornell University 


GOOD, all-season farm vegetable 
A garden is the exception rather 


than the rule, even in the best 
farming section of New York, yet no 
other similar sized piece of land on the 
farm yields as much profit and satisfac- 
tion as the garden. A well-kept garden 
is a pleasure to the whole family, but 
especially to those members of the fam- 
ily who have to answer the eternal 
question: “What are we going to have 
for dinner?” Not only is it possible to 
reduce the cost of the family’s food by 
having a good garden, but the satisfac- 
tion of having a plentiful supply of 
fresh vegetables at hand, regardless of 
the market, cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents. Farmers often argue 
that it is cheaper to buy vegetables than 
to raise them, but they forget to 
take into consideration the time it takes 
to drive a mile or several miles to the 
market to buy them. Very few farmers 
live near enough to a city to have the 





advantage of a market, and it is well- 
known that country stores do not keep 
fresh vegetables. Whether or not vege- 
tables can be bought more cheaply than 
they can be raised, it is true that on far 
too many farms vegetables make up a 
small part of the diet. It is sometimes 
claimed that men working on the farm 
do not need vegetables in the diet to 
the same extent that office men do. 
Granted! But what of the women and 
children, especially the children? Men 
working on the farm may get along on 
a diet of salt pork, potatoes, and bread, 
but such a diet is certainly not the best 
kind for children. 

Vegetables and fruits furnish a large 
part of the essential salts so necessary 
to the well being of the human system, 
so that the value of vegetables in the 
diet is a great deal more than the mere 
food value or money value. The need 
of tonics and other medicines in the 
spring is due largely to the lack of vege- 
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tables and fruits in the winter diet. If 
more succulent food were available, less 
money would be spent in doctors’ fees 
and for medicine. 

Fresh vegetables from the home gar- 
den have not been subjected to exposure 
on the market and are not liable to in- 
fection. Many vegetables lose their 
characteristic flavor within a few hours 
after gathering. Sweet corn, beans, 
peas, lima beans, and asparagus deteri- 
orate so rapidly that it is impossible to 
get the highest quality unless these vege- 
tables can be cooked soon after gather- 
ing them. It is a noticeable fact that 
families that have had a good garden 
and know its value always find time to 
care for it, while those families having 
had no such experience fail to appre- 
ciate the garden. The home garden is 
worthy of greatly increased attention 
by New York farmers. 


The size of the garden depends upon 
the number of persons to be supplied 
and the character of land and vege- 
tables desired. One-fourth to one-half 
acre is sufficient for a family of six and 
should produce enough vegetables for 
use throughout the year, with the excep- 
tion of potatoes which are usually pro- 
duced in the field. However, where land 
is plentiful, it is advisable to have twice 
as large an area as is needed for vege- 
tables and to have one-half of it each 
year planted to a soil improving crop. 
The garden should be located near the 
house for convenience to the housewife 
and preferably of a loamy soil with a 
south or south-east exposure. 


Plan and Arrangement of the Garden 


No plan and arrangement that has 
ever been worked out is satisfactory un- 
der all conditions, and no one can form a 
plan that will exactly suit everyone 
else. However, a few suggestions may 
be of help. In general, a garden that 
is to produce all the vegetables needed 
for the family should be long and nar- 
row with the rows running the long way. 
There should be no paths across the 
rows but a turning space kept at the 
ends. If the area is small, the rows 
might be short or run across the garden 
and the garden cultivated by hand. The 
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writer believes it is more economical to 
do the work by hand after the land is 
prepared than to use a horse. With a 
hand cultivator or wheel hoe, a man or 
boy can cultivate what needs to be culti- 
vated at any one time in about the same 
length of time it would take to get the 
horse and cultivator ready for work. 
Then too, in a small garden too much 
space is taken up in turning a horse. 


Seeds for the Garden 


The seeds for the garden should be at 
hand considerably in advance of the 
planting season. Secure catalogues 
from reliable seedsmen, and after mak- 
ing a plan of the garden, select the varie- 
ties and quantities of each kind of seed 
needed. 

The following are the approximate 
quantities of seed that should be pur- 
chased for a garden which is to supply 
vegetables for a family of four. 

Bean: 


ED NRL ee Fee 1 pint 

ACI Sa ed 1 pint 

eS on ee eee ae 1 to 2 quarts 
I Se, ye ie hee ed ae 4 ounces 
Cabbage: 

CIRM eof kD a 1 packet 

RAR aa 2 a ei le ounce 
NR eee 1 ounce 
CRONE oe 1 ounce 
OR esate cae he a 1 packet 
Com. Sweet. .2- 2-38 1 to 2 pints 
ARUN i en 1 ounce 
MMII or shoe Fn et 1 packet 
WRN ets Sea ne ag 2 ounces 
RMN as Sk i et % ounce 
Onion sets... =.= 4 to 6 quarts 
Poss; garnen—..2...-._.- 4 to 6 quarts 
RENNIN Fe ree ene 1 packet 
Pm DEG Fc Mh TD pall 1% ounce 
ROM IRI MR ccc a hs eR A 1 ounce 
TMI Se DO nee Ie ok Shak 1 ounce 
ES A ee ae ee % pound 
Squash: 

PN RURRAMMIR TED 5-9, 9 2-558 oe te 1 ounce 

pens 2 NE ne _1 ounce 
Tomato: 

MON es Seam oS eee eee 1 packet 

AMINA Tea ee Sh rere hes % ounce 
TE neato nncinnwnne 2 to 3 ounces 


It is not supposed that any family will 


(Continued on page 42) 
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GAIN The Cornell Countryman 
A resumes publication. We regretted 
beyond words the necessity of sus- 

pending last fall. But the times were such 
that the successful consumation ‘of the 
World War demanded the concentrated 
We felt it 
hypocritical to continually preach patriot- 
ism and “‘do your bit” without following 
So The Country- 
man locked up its office and entered the 
service of the Government. We did not 
succumb to the trials and troubles then con- 
fronting every agricultural college publica- 
tion, but rather did we succumb to patriot- 


efforts of the entire nation. 


out our own precepts. 


ism. We were not slackers. 


However, some few words of apology 
are needed for those few months of in- 
We trust that the issues yet to 
come will fully satisfy and please our 


activity. 


readers, and in some manner compensate 
We sincerely thank 
all our friends for their kind words and 
assistance, and we hope that the future 
helds for every one years of Prosperity and 
Peace. 


for those lost issues. 





COUNTRYMAN 


HE number of cooperative associa- 
Z tions increases more and more 
every year as their value becomes 

more fully realized. Older ones are being 
stimulated and new ones formed, often 
where cooperation formerly was thought 


Professor 
Whetzel explains on page 13 what coop- 


impractical if not impossible. 


eration may accomplish among scientists, 
and Nelson R. Peet, page 11, what it 
may accomplish among fruit growers. 

The greatest gain to the fruit growers 
is the confidence of the public gained in his 
product, due to correct packing. The 
individual farmer can not pack well; he 
does it poorly. The time must surely pass 
when the scrawny apples are put in the 
middle of the barrel where they are not 
seen until the barrel is opened and un- 
packed. That may be all right when they 
are so labeled, but when they are not it is 
poor business. The fruit grower must see 
to it that the fruit is packed and labeled in 
a manner which is reliable and which 
truthfully represents his product, or other- 
wise he does both himself and his crop a 
great injustice. New York apples have 
the flavor, and if the farmer will give them 
half a chance they will do the rest. 
Western farmers and fruit growers have 
the spirit of cooperation, why not New 


York? 


the country over these past few 

years can not continue. Formerly 
the selling price in the fall was on a higher 
level than the cost of supplies. Now there 
will be an exact reverse of the case, and 
the crops will be sold at a lower level than 
the spring prices. 
turns will result. 


Pre < obtained for farm produce 


Naturally lower net re- 
That will occur util 
conditions readjust themselves. 

The reason for all this is obvious: the 
entire cultivated surface of the earth will 
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again be used for producing food to meet 
the needs of 1920; the entire world’s 
shipping will again be free to aid in the 
distribution of this food; the war forces 
are being demobilized and currency is 
bound to be deflated. 

This drop in prices will not occur imme- 
diately, however. The federal commission 
sent to Europe to study the world’s food 
supply reported that Europe must be fed 
from America’s supplies until her own 
1919 crops are harvested. The commis- 
sion also confirmed that ‘‘crop conditions 
and prospects in the principal countries of 
the world justifies the statement that for the 
staple food and fiber products grown in 
the United States, such as wheat, meat, 
sugar, cotton, and wool, there will prevail 
a strong demand and that prices will prob- 
ably continue steady and at a high level 
for a while.” 

These facts should help determine the 
planting in 1919. 


generally realized to keep the pigs 
in cold and wet quarters. . Under 
these conditions half the corn fed to them 
is lost. 


[ is a more serious mistake than is 


That means out of every two 
hundred bushels, a hundred are wasted or 
$175 when corn costs $1.75 a bushel. 
When the pigs are given a warm bed- 
ding and some protection against the cold, 
they will soon fatten up. If they are cold 
and uncomfortable less food will be con- 
verted into fat as the body heat must be 
maintained, and if the conditions are very 
unfavorable even a loss of fat may occur. 


the resignation of W. C. Eldridge, 
the return of E. B. Sullivan and 
A. J. Masterman to the staff and the elec- 
tion of Ruth Nye, °20, of Petersburg as 


Home Economics Editor. 
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death day of Andrew Dickson 

White, the first president of Cor- 
nell, and the man who not only gave more 
freely than any one else to the University 
but always kept its well-being uppermost 
in his heart. From the time when as a 
freshman in the little college, rude in 
architecture but lovely in surroundings on 
the shores of Lake Seneca, he ever dreamed 
of a university worthy of the common- 
wealth and of an education, a force in the 
community. 


INI cet ar 18, 1918, was the 


Cornell, he planned, was to 
be a realization of his dreams, and he did 
unto his utmost that it would be such. 


Such a foundation did he lay for the Uni- 


versity and for us. 


There could be no better ideal for us to 
have than the character and life of Andrew 
D. White, his clear cut mind, his passion 
for learning, his never-failing industry, his 
true combination of scholar and gentleman. 
Words are inadequate things with which 
to express our admiration. Below is a 
portion of a letter which shows the regard 
prominent men hold for him, our first 
president. The letter is a note of con- 
gratulation on his seventieth birthday sent 
to him when ambassador to Berlin by the 


President of the United States. 


stant ake As a politician, as a publicist, 
and as a college president you have served 
your country as only a limited number of 
men are able to serve it. You have taught 
by precept, and you have taught by prac- 
tice. We are all of us the better because 
you have lived and worked, and I send 
you not merely my warmest well wishes 
and congratulation but thanks from all our 
people for all that you have done for us 
in the past. 


Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) Theodore Roosevelt. 








When college opened this fall ques- 
tionnaires were distributed among the 
seniors to obtain a report of what kind 
of work they had been doing during 
the past summer. As a result it was 
found that no one had been idle, and no 
matter how hard the work, it had been 
really worthwhile. Even the girls who 
stayed at home took over the manage- 
ment of the homes either wholly or in 
part. Most of these were on farms, and 
the smallest family recorded numbered 
six. Girls living on farms often were 
what they termed “handy-men” to take 
the place of some man who had left for 
the war. Not to be outdone by those 
who had the advantage of living on a 
farm, were those girls of whom we have 
heard so much, the farmerettes. 

Cornell University had a unit with its 
headquarters consisting of a vacant 
farm house and four tents about a mile 
and a half from Ithaca on West Hill. 
Farmers came in at about seven o’clock 
in the morning for these girls, who, 
equipped with overalls, large hats, and 
lunch baskets, went out to the farms to 
hoe, weed, or pick berries. The girls 
made friends among many of the farm- 
ers’ families and were given a picnic by 
these friends at Enfield Falls. Every 
Cornell farmerette declares she has 
never had a better time than when: she 
was ‘“farmeretting.”” If necessary the 
camp will run next year and already 
many farmers have promised to support 
it in case it does continue. 

Work in Community Kitchens and as 
Pupil Dietitians seemed to be most 
popular. The conservation work was at 
its height then and the administration 
needed many workers, and these girls 
did a real, patriotic work, especially in 
canning and drying fruits and vege- 
tables. Some also gave demonstrations 
and lectures on the saving of sugar and 
wheat, and on the use of wheat substi- 


tutes. The pupil dietitians assisted in 
making menus, ordering, cooking, set- 
ting up trays, and making desserts for 
hospital diet kitchens. Their days were 
long and hard, starting at six-thirty or 
seven o’clock in the morning and work- 
ing until six-thirty or seven in the eve- 
ning, with two hours off at lunch and 
one afternoon a week vacation. As the 
only pay they received was room and 
board, the work certainly must have 
been worth while to claim so many en- 
thusiasts. 

There were many girls who did cleri- 
cal work while still others waited table 
or worked in munition factories, but the 
work described above was the most 
popular. The obvious fact about the re- 
ports is that the girls no longer care for 
a vacation of all pleasure but prefer to 
feel they are accomplishing something. 


Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, associ- 
ate head of the department of home eco- 
nomics at the New York State College 
of Agriculture, was given a leave of 
absence March 1, 1918, at the request 
of Mr. Herbert Hoover, to take charge 
of the Division of Home Conservation 
in the United States Food Administra- 
tion. This leave of absence was later 
extended to January 1, 1919. While she 
has returned to her regular duties in 
the university, she still remains a mem- 
ber of the Food Administration Staff 
while it is in existence. Miss Van 
Rensselaer is also a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee appointed by Mr. 
Hoover to act in his absence in Europe 
upon Food Administration questions. 

The Division of Home Conservation 
included the organization of conserva- 
tion work with the women in the United 
States and supervision of material for 
publication as a guide to housekeepers 
in planning their meals according to the 
rules of the Food Administration. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Mr. A. R. Eastman of Water- 


Eastman ville, who for the past few 
Stage years has been supporting an 
Endowed agricultural speaking stage, 


has recently endowed it by 
presenting the College with three 
thousand dollars worth of Liberty bonds 
for the purpose. This will increase the 
prizes somewhat over those of former 
years so that the first award will now be 
one hundred dollars and the second 
twenty-five dollars. 

As a result of recent try-outs the fol- 
lowing have made the stage, which will 
be held during Farmers’ Week as usual. 

P. L. Dunn, ’19—Rural Organization. 

D. G. Card, ’19—Problems of the 
Young Man Farmer. 

Miss C. Leach, 19—Rural Schools. 

W. Measday, ’19—Reclaimed Land 
for Returned Soldiers. 

C. Johnston, ’19—Keeping the Boy on 
the Farm. 

F. H. Bond, ’22—Dairymen’s League. 











On February 24 two special 
New new courses for persons out- 
Short side of the College will begin. 
Courses One will be a six day school 

for commercial beekeepers, 
the other a month’s course in cheese 
making and ice cream manufacture. 
Tuition is free in both courses to resi- 
dents of New York state. 

At the beekeepers’ school, Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, George S. Demuth, and George 
H. Rea of the U. S. Bureau of Ento- 
mology; E. R. Root, editor of “Gleanings 
in Bee Culture,” and several prominent 
New York state beekeepers will be the 
instructors. ' This course, given in co- 
operation with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, has been carefully organ- 


Campus Notes 








































ized and will deal with practical prob- 
lems of the apiary. Similar courses were 
given in California during November and 
December and were very successful. 

The course in cheese making and ice 
cream manufacture is open to all those 
who have had some experience, either in 
the winter short course of the College 
or in actual practice. Instruction and 
practice will be given in the making of 
several kinds of cheese, such as cottage 
cheese, baker’s cream cheese, neufchatel, 
pimento and club cheese as well as in 
making ice cream, sherbert, and ices on 
a commercial scale. In the ice cream 
work, hand and power driven freezers 
will be operated. Of the latter type 
use will be made of those using ice and 
salt as a freezing agent and of those 
using mechanical refrigeration. Appli- 
cation for entrance in the course should 
be sent to the Dairy Department, State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The College of Agriculture is 
The offering two schools of three 
Tractor weeks each, the first from 
School January 13 to February 11, 

and the second from February 
17 to March 8. Because of the lack of 
laboratory space, these schools are 
limited to twenty-four students each. 
They are given by the department of 
rural engineering, under the direction 
of Assistant Professor Robb and Mr. 
Fairbanks, and are designed primarily 
for the practical instruction of tractor 
operators. The work is given in two 
lectures daily, and two practice-periods 
of three hours each. It covers the 
running, overhauling, and making of re- 
pairs, and adjustments, such as valve- 


(Continued on page 46) 








Former Students 
Attention 


All former students of the Regular, Special, or Short Courses 
and also members of the Faculty of the College of Agriculture, 
are cordially invited to an Informal Reception and Supper on 


Tuesday of Farmers’ Week at the Home Economics Auditorium at 6 P. M. 
The speakers are to be President Schurman and Dean Mann. The reception is 


being arranged by the following committee: 


Professor Montgomery Robinson, 


Chairman; R. A. Mordoff, Professor E. E. Barker, and E. V. Hardenburg. 


Allen D. Honeywell, ex-’19, of the 
College of Agriculture, was killed Sat- 
urday, January 18, when the aeroplane 
he was driving fell into the sea at Pensa- 
cola, Florida. Honeywell left Cornell 
and enrolled in the Naval Reserve Force 
April 9, 1917. He was stationed at New- 
port, Rhode Island, until April, 1918, 
when he was accepted for the Naval 
Reserve Flying Corps and sent to the 
ground school at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. When he finished his 
work at the ground school, he was sent 
to Pensacola and commissioned as En- 
sign in September, 1918. He was 
twenty-one years old at the time of his 
death. 

In the college “Honey” was well 
known and loved. He was a member of 
the “Ag” Glee Club and Sage Choir. 
Early in January he visited Ithaca while 
he was on furlough, and said at that 
time that he intended returning to school 
next fall and was anxious to take up 
again his work on the Hill. 

Thus, another of Cornell’s sons has 
fought the great battle, and given his 
all for the glory of his country 
and Alma Mater, and in the days to 
come these men will not be forgotten, 
but their names will live forever as 
those of heroes. 

90, B. S.—Pierre A. Fish, head of 
the department of physiology of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine, was 
recently commissioned a major in the 
Veterinary Corps, U. S. Army. 


700, B. S.—Louis C. Graton is profes- 
sor of economic geology in the Harvard 
Engineering School. 

708, B. S. A.—Edwin Earle, Jr., is 
president of the Farm Powder Company 
of Salisbury, North Carolina. 

709, B. S. A.—Professor K. C. Liver- 
more, of the department of farm man- 
agement, spent his last summer’s vaca- 
tion on a six-thousand mile auto trip 
thru the central West. The purpose of 
his trip was to study farm conditions 
and methods in that region, and to se- 
cure illustrative material for the teach- 
ing of farm management work here. 

09, B. S. A.—E. B. McCloskey is con- 
nected with the Soils Improvement Com- 
mittee of the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation. His address is the Munsey 
Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 

711, M. S. A.—E. H. Thomson, who is 
acting chief of the office of farm man- 
agement, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, expects to go on the home farm 
near Delhi in the spring. 

711, B. S. A.—A. L. Thompson, for- 
merly in the farm management depart- 
ment of the college, was one of the first 
men in this country to make a statistical 
study of the cost of milk production. He 
is now operating one of the largest milk 
distributing companies in Washington, 
D.C. 

711, B. S. A—Carlman F. Ribsam was 
married on September 19, 1918, to Miss 
Marie Maloney of Philadelphia. They 
are at home at 20 Dean Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 
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712, B. S.—Edward L. Bernays re- 
cently left for England as a member of 
the U. S. Press Mission to the Peace 
Conference. He had been working in 
the foreign section of the Committee on 
Public Information since the early part 
of the war. 

712, B. S. A.—E. P. Smith is manager 
of the Chenango County Farm Bureau, 
with his headquarters at Norwich. 

712, Sp—T. E. Milliman is now 
Assistant State Director of Farm 
Bureaus, with an office on the second 
floor of Roberts Hall. He has the 
supervision of fifteen counties of the 
state in their Farm Bureau work. His 
former position as manager of the 
Orange County Farm Bureau is filled 
by L. D. Green, 714. 

"18. As Bc 14.8: S..A;3 °17;, Mi Se A. 
—Leon E. Cook is an associate profes- 
sor of vocational education at the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture. 
His address is 125 Woodburn Road, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

713, B. S. AA—George W. Kuchler, Jr., 
is managing a farm near La Grange- 
ville, on which he is specializing in 
fruit. He has a good herd of registered 
Berkshires as well. 

713, B. S.—P. B. Barton, who has 
been farming in Westchester County, 
has accepted a position as teacher of 
agriculture in the high school at Castile. 

714, B. S.—Harold K. Rulison is a 
second lieutenant in the Infantry Re- 
serve Corps. 

714, B. S.—Announcement has been 
made of the marriage of Francis West 
Wardle, ’14, to Miss Bertha Louise 
Miller on September 2, last. The cere- 
mony was performed at the home of the 
bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Emery Miller, Medway. 

714, B. S.—R. R. Jansen, having been 
discharged from the Army, has been 
elected teacher of agriculture at Low- 
ville High School. 

714, B. S.—Roy N. Harvey, who has 
been connected with the Texas State 
College of Agriculture, is now teacher 
of agriculture in the Moravia High 
School. 

715, B. S.—Miss Francis DeMaris Ed- 
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wards was married to Herman Clock 
Smith of Ithaca on July 6, last. Mr. 
Smith is now overseas with the Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 

715, B. S—Wayne H. Darrow is agri- 
cultural agent for Floyd County, Texas. 

715, B. S.—Announcement has been 
made of the engagement of Ross L. 
Hoag of Deposit, to Miss Ruth Demoney. 
Hoag is in France with the 102nd Engi- 
neers while Miss Demoney entered Cor- 
nell as a freshman last fall. 

715, B. S.—Lieutenant H. S. Gabriel 
was cited for bravery in the last drive 
of the war. He is now with the Army of 
Occupation in Germany. 

715, B. S—J. C. Hurley, who has been 
teacher of agriculture in the Moravia 
High School, is now an instructor in 
animal husbandry at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

715, B. S.—Roy Olney has resigned 
his position as teacher of agriculture at 
Belleville, and is now in the same work 
in the Trumansburg High School. 

715, B. S.—R. B. Titus, who has been 
teaching agriculture at Westford, is in 
charge of the agricultural department of 
the Wyoming Seminary. 

715, B. S.—E. F. Hopkins, who has 
been in the Research Division of the 
Chemical Warfare Service of the Army, 
is back in Ithaca doing research work 
for the Department of Plant Pathology. 
He put in fourteen months in Washing- 
ton on war gas investigations. He was 
married in September, 1917, to Miss 
Hilma Berkholz, 715. 

715, B. S.—Miss Helen T. Blewer is 
teaching homemaking and chemistry in 
the Oswego High School. Her address 
is Mapleville Farm, Oswego. 

716, B. S.—F rederick Spiegelberg, Jr., 
has been overseas since November, 
1917, as a lieutenant in the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps. 

716, B. S.—Miss J. Kathryn Francis is 
in Mt. Carmel, Pennsylvania, where she 
is supervisor of the domestic science de- 
partment of the public schools. 

716, B. S.—Leslie Brown was com- 
missioned on July 15 a second lieuten- 
ant in the U. S. Marine Corps. 

716, B. S.—Miss Helen Spaulding is 
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engaged in organizing a forestry depart- 
ment for the city of Flint, Michigan. 

"16, B. S.—J. Curry Hill has been 
managing a two-hundred-acre farm at 
Jefferson Valley. 

716, B. S.—Miss Ruth L. Cleves is a 
manager of a cafeteria in Washington, 
D. C., for the American Red Cross. 

716, B. S.—William Carver is in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the Research Divi- 
sion of the Chemical Warfare Service of 
the Army, working on war gas investi- 
gations. 

716, B. S.—H. E. Bremer is superin- 
tendent of the Cow Testing Association 
of the State of Vermont. His address 
is Montpelier, Vermont. 

716, B. S.—Gertrude Button was mar- 
ried on July 13 to Lieutenant Merriam 
G. Lewis, at Lawrenceville, Va. 

716, B. S.—W. D. Chase is manager 
of the Seneca County Farm Bureau. His 
headquarters are at Romulus. 

716, B. S.—R. C. Parker is manager 
of the Suffolk County Farm Bureau. 
His address is Riverhead, Long Island. 

716, B. S.—H. J. Evans is manager of 
the Nassau County Farm Bureau. He 
lives at Mineola, Long Island. 

716, B. S.—Lieutenant Newton Chaun- 
cey Rogers, formerly reported missing 
in action, is now reported by the War 
Department as having died in Germany, 
date and cause unknown, notice of his 
death having been dropped within the 
American lines from a German airplane. 

716, B. S.—Announcement has been 
made by Professor and Mrs. H. F. But- 
ton of Farmingdale, Long Island, of the 
marriage of their daughter, Gertrude 
MacCartney, to Lieutenant Merriam G. 
Lewis of Lawrenceville, Virginia, on 
July 13. Mrs. Lewis is continuing her 
work as county home demonstration 
agent at Emporia, Virginia. 

716, B. S—P. R. Young has left his 
position as principal of the intermediate 
school at Burnt Hills to take up the 
teaching of agriculture at Highland. 

716, B. S—wW. B. Cookingham is 
teaching agriculture at the Theodore N. 
Vail School of Agriculture at Lyndon- 
ville, Vermont. 

716, B. S.—Max Abell, formerly an 
instructor in farm crops, is at the 
Marine Flying School at Jamaica. 
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716, B. S—L. G. Knapp is at Camp 
Travis, Texas, having received the com- 
mission of Captain, U.S. A. 

716, B. S—L. A. Zimm, Lieutenant in 
Heavy Artillery, is at Fortress Monroe. 

717, B. S.—Alice Van Scoy was mar- 
ried on March 27 at Candor to Lieu- 
tenant Addison- B. Crandall who has 
just returned from France. Mrs. Cran- 
dall is continuing her work as Junior 
Extension Specialist in the Department 
of Home Economics at Cornell. 

717, B. S.—Elizabeth M. Abbuhl was 
married on June 30 last to Dr. Don A. 
Boardman. 

717, B. S.—Lloyd B. Seaver was a 
second lieutenant in the U. S. Air Ser- 
vice. 

717, B. S.—The announcement has 
been made of the marriage of Alice 
Brewster, ’17, to George C. Porter on 
September 25 at Cornwall-on-the-Hud- 
son. 

717, B. S.—Alice Blinn is extension 
instructor in the department of home 
economics at Cornell. She is also as- 
sisting in editorial work. 

717, B. S.—Anna Bristol was married 
to Stanley B. Hall on May 30 at 
Waverly, Mass. Mr. Hall is at Camp 
Devens. 

717, B. S.; ’20—Miss Helen Lurinda 
Adams and Harry Griswold Chapin were 
married on October 1, last. They are 
living at Watkins where Chapin is con- 
nected with the Farm Bureau. 

’17, B. S.—Miss Helen May Brewster 
of Cornwall and George C. Porter were 
married on September 25. They are 
making their home at Upper Lisle where 
Porter is manager of a four-hundred- 
acre dairy farm. 

717, B. S.—Charles F. Cochrane is 
manager of the Ulster County Farm 
Bureau. 

17, B. S.—Ensign Leslie Brown is 
married and living in New York City. 

717, B. S.—H. E. Allanson is Assistant 
Director of Extension at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute at Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

717, B. S.—Miss Marjorie L. Sewell is 
a special worker with the Y. W. C. A. 
in New Jersey. 

717, B. S.—A. W. Gibson is managing 
an estate at Petersburg, Virginia. 
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PRES RNY 


The World’s Greatest 
Cream Saver 


All over the world creamerymen, big milk concerns, dairy authorities and cow 
owners who have special opportunity for judging the worth of cream separators have 
for years recognized the superior skimming and all-around efficiency of the De Laval. 


That's why 98 % of the plants throughout the world separating large quantities 
of milk use the DeLaval. It skims so much closer that they can’t afford to use any 
other machine. 


That’s why 2,325,000 DeLavals are in daily use, more than all other makes 
combined. 


: 
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: 
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Not only is the De Laval the greatest cream saver but it turns easier, is easier 
to wash, has larger capacity and greater durability than any other separator. 


The more you know about cream separators the more certain you are to buy a 


De Laval. 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream 
for you right away. Remember that a De Laval may be 
bought for cash or on such liberal terms as to save its 
own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or, if you don’t 
know him, write tothe nearest De Laval office as below 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. | 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
OVER 2,325,000 DE LAVALS IN DAILY USE THE WORLD OVER 
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717, B. SA. H. Brooks is in the 
nursery business with his brother at 
Monroe. 


717, B. S.—Lowell L. Andrus died of 
influenza at the Great Lakes Training 
Station, Chicago, Illinois. 


’17.and 718, B. S.—Announcement is 
made of the engagement of Sergeant- 
Major Douglas S. Dilts and Miss Edith 
M. Rulifson of Cortland. Miss Rulifson 
was formerly home economics editor of 
the Countryman. 


718, B. S.—Esther Grimes is training 
for nursing at the Philadelphia General 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

718, B. S.—Lillian Stevens is in Ithaca 
in charge of the new cafeteria on the 
Heights. 


718, B. S.—C. H. Gilman, Lieutenant 
of Aviation and last stationed at Camp 
Lee, Virginia, has received his discharge 
and accepted a position as food chemist 
at the factory of the Nestles Food Com- 
pany in New York. 


718, B. S—H. A. Gordon has won an 
ensign’s commission in the U. S. Navy. 

718, B. S.—Girard Hammond is work- 
ing in the offices of the Dairymen’s 
League, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

718, B. S—Miss Marcia Grimes is 
assistant emergency home demonstration 
agent for Onondaga County. Her ad- 
dress is in care of Mrs. Gillette, 305 E. 
Kennedy Street, Syracuse. 

718, B. S.—J. Brachin Kirkland is in- 
structor in charge of farm practice work 
in the College of Agriculture. 

718, B. S.—Glenn W. Sutton has been 
traveling in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
mapping new roads for the automobile 
blue book. 

718, B. S—James L. Strong is run- 
ning a farm at Turrin. 

718, B. S.—Miss June Brown is teach- 
ing chemistry, biology, and sewing in 
the Savannah High School. 

718, B. S.—George Turner Dibble of 
Lima was married on September 2 to 
Miss Alice Frances Braumiller, a nurse 
in the Student Infirmary, University of 
California. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Leveling for Drainage Purposes 
(Continued from page 9) 
the tripod legs can be made by anyone 
familiar with the use of a carpenter’s 
tools. A cheap and yet satisfactory 
leveling rod can be made by tacking or 
glueing a strip of rod ribbon** to a 
narrow board. If one has a carpenter’s 
level, the other parts for this outfit will 
cost from three to five dollars. 

If better instruments are desired a 
substantial level and rod may be pur- 
chased for about twenty-five dollars. 
With this level and rod one can do work 
that is satisfactory for many of the 
smaller drainage problems; it will also 
be found very convenient in laying out 
stable floors and foundations for build- 
ings. 


** Chicago Steel Tape Co., Chicago, Ill, and 
most makers of surveying instruments. 


Artificial Light, an Aid to Egg Produc- 
tion 
(Continued from page 10) 
squirrels and many other animals. Not 
being able to migrate to more favorable 
environments like some of her distant 
bird relatives, and not being able to 
change her clothes to conform to the 
season’s styles as many of her animal 
companions and human friends find it 
possible to do, she simply makes the best 
of it and “grins and bears it.” She 
hibernates unless her progressive owner 
gives her the normal light conditions of 
spring during the dark winter months. 
The owner could accomplish this either 
by transferring the hen in the fall of the 
year to a more congenial southern cli- 
mate where the nights are shorter, as in 
Florida, which some persons have done 
with success, or less expensive and 
more practical, by providing enough 
light either in the evening or in the 
morning, or both. The hens can then 
see to eat and work. The time between 
meals should never be over ten to twelve 
hours, so that the available feed and 
water supply is brought within her di- 
gestive range. She is thus permitted 
to get sufficient exercise to enable her 
to be warmed up from the inside by 
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A SERVICE. 
CONTRACT 


Every Oliver tractor plow ful- 

' fills a service contract—secures 
the fullest efficiency from the 
tractor that pulls it: does the 
quality of plowing that makes 
the most productive seed bed. 


Because Oliver tractor plows 
combine correct scientific plow 
theory with practical, tested 
principles of everyday plowing 
they are recommended by agri- 
cultural engineers and farmers 
the world over. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 


Plowmakers 
for the World 


Rochester New York 
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muscular exertion, which in turn appears 
to increase the appetite, good health, 
and to induce greater production. 

The hen millennium has not yet ar- 
rived, but it is a good deal nearer than 
it was a few years ago when man, with 
all his boasted pride, could not make a 
hen lay when eggs were selling at a dol- 
lar per dozen, but contented himself 
with telling how many eggs he made his 
hens lay during the spring of the year 
when the conditions were right. Hens 
could not help but lay. True, in some 
instances, a few wise and industrious 
poultrymen having superior hens have 
been able to work out a combination of 
hatching and correct methods of feeding 
and housing which materially overcame 
some of the natural hen handicaps to 
winter egg production. But the proper 
use of artificial light is a wonderful aid 
even under these conditions. The place, 
however, where the most marked results 
are seen, is in the more rapid develop- 
ment of late maturing pullets and hens 
which under normal conditions, would 
not have laid until toward spring. Here 


the difference in production, due to the 
use of artificial light, is truly surprising. 
Here, also, is where the largest profits 
are to be made by aiding the hens to lay 
the eggs in the fall and winter months 
when they are normally the highest in 
price, instead of boarding the hens until 
spring, only to get the same eggs when 
they are cheap. Then, moreover, nearly 
as many eggs are produced in the spring 
as if they had not laid during the fall 
and winter. Those which have ceased 
to lay in the spring after a long winter 
of heavy production, can be sold on a 
higher priced market than was available 
for the same fowls in the previous fall. 

Nevertheless, all of the problems in 
the use of artificial light to increase egg 
production are not yet solved. For the 
present, at least, one should hesitate to 
apply in large amount the lights to the 
breeders very far in advance of the 
hatching season. This and the best 
method of feeding in connection with 
lighting, the best time, method, quantity, 
and most desirable form of illumination 
to use are under investigation at the 
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The Troy Farm of 200 aint | 


WITH COMMODIOUS BUILDINGS EQUIPPED | 
FOR STABLING FIFTY CATTLE : 


on 
CAYUGA HEIGHTS ' 
TWO MILES NORTH OF CAMPUS E 
Is available for sale or rent to farmers having 
children to educate at Cornell or in city schools. 


If not otherwise disposed of, would like to care 
for herd of pure-breds or other cattle. 


Inquire on the premises or address 


JARED T. NEWMAN - Ithaca, N. Y. 


























POULTRY APPLIANCES 


FROM APPROVED PLANS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
Cornell Gasoline Brooder Heater 
Improved New York Trap Nest 


Feed Supply Cases, Sanitary Drinking Fountains, 
Feed Hoppers, Grit and Shell Hoppers, Cornell 
Wind Bafflers, Leg Bands, Killing Knives, etc. 


We invite your mail orders which will be given prompt attention 


TREMAN, KING & CO. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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IT IS 
OF GREAT 
IMPORTANCE 


that the dairyman should re- 
ceive the highest prices for his 
milk products. 


In order to get these top-notch 
prices his cream should be of 
the highest quality and free 
from impurities of all kinds. 


Because of its low cost and 
thorough cleaning qualities 
thousands of dairymen are 
using 





to keep their milk cans and 
other milk utensils in proper 
sanitary condition to aid them 
in obtaining this quality. 


Indian in 
circle 






In every 
package 





Order through your supply house, 
and demonstrate to your own satis- 
faction. 


IT CLEANS CLEAN 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Say Where You Saw It When You Write 


present time. The results of these in- 
vestigations will soon be published in an 
early issue of the Countryman and in ex- 
tension bulletins by the College. Mean- 
while more light on a dark subject, 
which is just entering the dawn, is 
needed. 


Central Packing House Associations 
(Continued from page 12) 
led to the adoption and use of a brand 
with which all packages which conform 
to the standard were labeled. Many in- 
dividuals in the past have used their 
own mark or brand. As soon as 
it becomes known they usually se- 
cure a premium for their fruit on 
those markets where it is known. The 
larger the quantity of fruit packed 
under one brand, the wider will that 
brand be known and the more general 
will be the premium which it will com- 
mand. 
Quarter Inch Sizing 

Another ideal which the growers of 
Niagara County have had in mind is the 
quarter inch sizing of apples and 
peaches. This means that they have in 
mind the sizing of their fruit in such a 
way that no package will contain fruit 
which varies more than a quarter of an 
inch in size. They have believed that 
the reason western apples are so much 
in demand is not primarily because they 
are packed in bushel boxes, but because 
they are uniform in size. The proprietor 
of a restaurant who buys apples for bak- 
ing must have them all the same size 
or there is apt to be fault finding among 
his customers. The proprietor of a little 
fruit stand buys western apples because 
he knows just how many there are in a 
box, and he knows how much he must 
sell each apple for in order to make a 
profit. Aside from these inducements 
in favor of quarter inch sizing, there is 
the argument that the old style of pack- 
ing apples with all sizes in the barrel 
makes a most unattractive package, the 
large apples making the little ones look 
small, and the small ones making the 
large ones look coarse. Quarter inch 
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DELCO-LIGHT | 
Increases Farm Efficiency 


1. Saves time and labor—Work formerly done under poor 
light and by hand can be done better and-in less time 


with the aid of electric light and power. | 


2 teting 


2. Labor is attracted to the farm—The ‘“‘back to the 
farm’? movement is made practical when the conveniences 
afforded by electric light and power can be had in the 
country. 


3. Keeps the boys and girls on the farm—Electric service 
on the farm offsets city attractions. Valuable labor and 
valuable young manhood and womanhood are saved to 
the country community. 


power make the farm home so attractive and comfortable 
that the farmer and his wife remain on the farm where 
their advice, experience, and immediate interests are of 
great practical value. 


5. Lightens burden of the housewife—Increased farm 
work in war times means increased labor for the house- 
wife. Electricity offers the only practical means of taking 
the drudgery of household tasks from her shoulders. 


Delco-Light is a compact =lectric plant for farms or 
country homes. Self-cranking. Air-cooled. Thick 
plate, long-lived battery. Ball bearings. No belts. 


RUNS ON KEROSENE 
THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CO., DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A, 
DOMESTIC ELECTRIC CO. 


Inc. 


52 Park Place, N. Y. 
71 South Ave., Rochester 


Over 50,000 Satisfied Users 
throughout the World. 


4. Solves the retired farmer problem—Electric light and 
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Vitrified Tile 


More Beautiful 
More Durable 

The Lansing Tile Block 
Silos are better and more 
beautiful than others. The 
blocks are uniform in color. 
Only a thin line of mortar 
is exposed between them. 
Gives a smooth wall inside 
—better settling of silage— 
less chance for frost. 

Tile has that invincible 
quality that knows no age. 
Wood can decay, rock can 
crack and crumble, steel 
and iron can rust away— 
Tile lasts. 


Lansing Tile Silos are un- 
affected by weather chang 
es—have no up-keep ex- 
penses,no hoops to tighten, 
no painting—the low first 
cost is the last. 

The Lansing Block. Note 
fluting in block to pre- 
vent mortar from slipping. 
Blocks set together—tile 
braced against tile. 


Silo 


Write for Catalog. Learn 
about superior Lansing 
construction. Our prices 
are low, let us quote you. 


J.M. PRESTON CO. 


Dept. 400 
Lansing, Mich. 


sizing of fruits is impossible on an in- 
dividual farm except in those cases 
where there is a large quantity of fruit 
produced. 


Labor 


It is reasonable to assume that labor 
is more available in the village or at the 
railroad station where a central packing 
house normally will be built than on the 
individual farms. It is also reasonable 
to assume that greater efficiency of labor 
will develop where each person does just 
one thing and gradually becomes highly 
skilled at that one operation, This 
factor has largely been responsible for 
the passage of the cobbler shop and the 
development of the shoe factory. There 
are many communities in the fruit grow- 
ing section of western New York which 
have been watching these organizations 
with keen interest, and there are many 
which will probably take some action 
along similar lines this summer. We can 
not urge too strongly that some com- 
munities get started immediately. The 
Farm Bureau offers a most excellent 
organization to do this work, not be- 


cause the Farm Bureau Manager will do 
the work; but because the Farm Bureau 
organization provides a machinery thru 
which the growers themselves can work. 


One of the first steps to be taken is to 
find out the facilities at the loading sta- 
tion where a building can be purchased 
or rented, or where one will have to be 
built. It is usually advisable to build 
these adjoining a cold storage plant for 
very obvious reasons. When the cost of 
the building has been ascertained, pro- 
spective members of an _ association 
should be approached, and this is a mat- 
ter requiring considerable care. The 
number of members will depend on the 
size of the building available and the 
amount of fruit which each man nor- 
mally provides. It might be well to 
mention as a guide on this matter that 
it has been the experience in Niagara 
County that a building 50x100 feet and 
equipped with one mechanical sizer, will 
handle from four to six hundred barrels 
of apples a day, and will turn out during 
a season approximately twenty thousand 
barrels of apples and fifty thousand 





From One Anvil 


—there has developed a city of factories that ring today with the noise of 


many anvils. 


At the one anvil, eighty years ago, John Deere built the world’s first steel 
plows. 


Back of the building of these plows were original ideas of design and con- 
struction that brought success from the start. The world liked John 
Deere plows and continued to like them. 


From the one anvil in a little shop there grew a great plow factory. Around 
this factory there grew a group of other factories, each devoted to the 
manufacture of a particular class of farm tools for the John Deere line. 
And each of these tools for years has rivaled the great John Deere plows 
in point of worth and popularity. 


Long life and continued growth in any line of manufacture depend mainly 
upon simple honesty—upon holding rigidly to the rule of quality first. 
Time has fully tested each and every John Deere tool and has given it 
Prestige—Time’s badge of quality and success. 


And Time’s verdict today will be the verdict in the future so long as man- 
kind gives to quality the recognition that is its due. Each coming year 
will see, as the years in’ the past have seen, continued growth of the 
great industry that was started eighty years ago when John Deere 
honestly and painstakingly put superior quality into the plows that he 
made in his little shop of one anvil. 


JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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bushels of peaches. The cost of such a 
building built of wood, as shown in the 
picture of the Ransomville Association’s 
building, is approximately $2500.00. 
The mechanical sizers and other equip- 
ment will probably total another thou- 
sand dollars. 


Cooperative Selling 

The key note of this work in Niagara 
County has been central packing and 
not cooperative selling. At last the 
growers have put the horse before the 
cart and have united to put up a stand- 
ard, uniform, reliable, “the-same-all-the- 
way-thru” pack. The matter of coop- 
erative sales is of secondary importance. 
However, the fact that they have a 
standard pack and a quantity of it makes 
cooperative selling very possible and 
quite advisable. Cooperative sales will 
probably need several years of develop- 
ment to be a big success in the east. The 
time is now right for central packing. 
The growers of Niagara County are al- 































ways glad to hear of another loading 
station which desires to start a packing 
house. Each new association makes 
their own that much stronger. Niagara 
County growers have already gone into 
several of the surrounding counties to 
tell of what they have done. 


Cooperation Among Plant Pathologists 
(Continued from page 13) 
disease control. Like every one else, 
they sought to answer the call to get to- 
gether, to pull together. The patholo- 
gists of the country, some two hundred 
and fifty strong, responded almost to a 
man. The country was divided into six 
districts with a commissioner in each. 
Canada joined, making seven, and the 
eighth commissioner represented the 
Federal pathologists. A series of con- 
ferences, one in each district, was held 
to which all pathologists in that area 
were invited. The attendance varied 
from twenty to sixty. Practically every 
institution in which agricultural work 
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The Agricultural Book List 


Many are waiting for it 
because of the changes 
in price during the Sum- 
mer and Fall. 
like to trade at the Co-op. 
We have many custom- 
ers by mail. 


Cornell Co-operative Society 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 


Students 





ITHACA, N. Y. 
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The Genuine Cahoon 
Hand Broadcast Seed Sower 


For Sowing Any Kind of Grain or Grass Seed 





Most Accurate and Durable Sower Made 
For Sixty Years the World’s Standard 
(First Patented in 1857) 


AS malleable iron frame. Has malleable iron handle gear. 
Has two gates, one for grain and one for grass seed. Has 
arms in discharger which act as brace and evenly distribute 

the seed in front of operator and not against his person. Has wire bound 
napper which strengthens and stiffens it to prevent damage. 


LASTS A LIFE TIME 


If your dealer will not supply you, write to 


Goodell Company 


98 Main Street ANTRIM, N. H., U.S. A. 
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is conducted responded by sending one 
or more representatives. The problems 
of most general and pressing importance 
were considered and discussed. Every 
bit of information published or unpub- 
lished, every idea, indeed every “hunch” 
that might contribute to the solution of 
the problems were freely put before the 
conference. The spirit of every meet- 
ing was: all your cards on the table, 
every one of them, faces up. And the 
workers responded in a manner most 
astonishing and most gratifying. The 
individuals interested in a given problem 
constituted themselves a project com- 
mittee, elected a leader from among 
their number and at once laid plans for 
united attack upon the problem to be 
solved. By the coordination of district 
projects thus launched, the Board ef- 
fected the organization of general pro- 
jects of wide application and special 
importance in the national emergency. 
Space forbids even the enumeration of 
the more important of these. The 
Board issued a mid-year report in which 
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these are detailed and will soon dis- 
tribute a final report of the year’s work. 

As illustrative of what was accom- 
plished, I may be permitted to mention 
two of these undertakings. Workers 
from fifteen states and from the federal 
government planned and carried thru 
cooperatively a most extensive series of 
investigations on cereal seed treatment 
with the result that in one year we have 
virtually agreed upon a single, simple, 
safe, and most effective method of gen- 
eral application for the control of the 
oat smuts. This method, the so-called 
dry formaldehyde treatment, may now 
be recommended with confidence wher- 
ever oats are planted. Not only is it 
effective, but simple and cheap and as 
nearly fool-proof as_ possible. The 
grain may be treated at a cost (in- 
cluding materials and labor) of less than 
three cents per acre. Under the old 


system, twenty years would have been 
required to accomplish what has been 
Was this not worth 
Have not we, both plant doctor 


effected in one. 
while? 
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BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY | 


Are Glad to Welcome 


THE COUNTRYMAN 


Again and Ready to Serve All With 


Sheep-lined and Leather Coats 
Stetson and Bostonian Shoes 


EVERYTHING IN FURNISHINGS 


Suits, Overcoats 
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Trained Men Are Needed 


Never before in the history of the world 
has the demand for skilled and spec- 


ialized workers been so great 





Training Brings Its Own 
Reward 





Figures prove that profits in farming 
increase in proportion to the education 
of the farmer 


: Send to the New York State 
: College of Agriculture at Ithaca 


for announcement of courses 


Sika Se 
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and farmer, profited thereby? Coopera- 
tion did it. 

Another case was of a different sort. 
The potato crop was (and is) of vital 
importance to the nation. Evidence indi- 
cated that heavy losses are suffered 
yearly from two diseases of which little 
was known, and that largely fragmen- 
tary, scattered or unpublished. The 
Board brought together in Buffalo in 
August, 1918, over thirty of the potato 
pathologists of the United States and 
Canada for the consideration of these 
diseases. In a conference of two days’ 
duration these thirty pathologists in free 
and open exchange of facts and ideas 
made more progress toward the solution 
of the difficult problems of leaf roll and 
mosaic than would have been accom- 
plished by them in five years of indi- 
vidual reflection in the solitary confine- 
ment to which they are accustomed to 
sentence themselves. Definite projects 
were organized, leaders chosen, and 
plans for cooperative attack were made 
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for next year. Before they parted, a 
concise summary of our knowledge to 
date of these diseases was prepared. 
This was distributed to all plant path- 
ologists of the country within a month. 


These are but outstanding examples of 
what cooperation among groups of scien- 
tific men has accomplished and argue 
well for what may be expected in the 
future. That the spirit of cooperation 
has been stimulated and strengthened 
among us is reflected in the continuation 
of this Board under a name more appro- 
priate for days of peace but with the 
same purpose and the same _ ideals, 
namely the stimulation and development 
of cooperative research and undertaking 
among the plant pathologists of this 
continent. As the Advisory Board of 
American Plant Pathologists, it is made 
a permanent feature of the organization 
known as the American Phytopatho- 
logical Society of which Dr. G. R. Lyman 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is the new chairman. 








The Man who has attended an 
Agricultural School 


comes in contact with tools and materials that aid in efficiency 
and convenience about the farm. He misses them upon his 
return home from college and often wishes he had some of 
the things he had or saw while there. We maintain a Mail 
Order Department and solicit your inquiry regarding such 
items. We carry all Agricultural Books, Poultry Knives in 
Sets, even the Dairy and Farm Suits. 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


The Corner Bookstores 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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A War Lesson for Peace Times 


War has taught us to save, to get the most out of things. That is a great 
lesson for peace times. You owe it to yourself to ship your goods where 
you can get the most out of them. We want your Eggs, Live Rabbits, 
Live and Dressed Poultry, Dressed Calves, Etc. No house can get you 
more out of these articles than we can. We remit to you promptly as soon 
as goods are sold for full amount goods sell for, less charges and commis- 
sion, and our books are always open for your fullest inspection. Let us work 
together for prosperity and reconstruction. 






For Best Results Consign Your Stock to 


DENNIS & HERRING 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Established 1890 Incorporated 1907 


Dressed Calves, Pork, etc., Live and Dressed Poultry 
49 to 55 Thompson Avenue, West Washington Market 


EGGS —332 Greenwich Street, Southwest Corner of Jay St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Reference: Chatham & Phoenix National Bank 
U.S. Food Administration License No. G-10642 


Bonded Under the Laws of the State of New York 


The new labor and power-saving Kirstin} ONE MAN with a single horse 
and boy-driver, operates it! Pulls ANY stump Quick! Easy! Cheap! 


Single—Double—Triple Power! 
saeuily ten years ahead of its time! Wins Government and University 
tests er, strength and efficiency! Kirstins used on big Gov- 
ernment work! ‘Sing le power for fast work. ble and triple power for 
ones. Only stump | poler especially, ly designed : for be developing ¢ tri tale 
aa from one or bn anchor Quick *‘take up 
ke after 30 days’ trial, keep puller. "it pot antieted. re' eturn at gut Totine paint save o_ 
wa: istributi 
time and freight. Write Yor Free Book i details of Special Agents’ Proposition 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 9100 Lud Street, ESCANABA, mic 
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The Farm Garden in New York State 
(Continued from page 19) 
desire to grow all the vegetables listed, 
nor will all families require the same 
amount of any crop, but the estimates 
given will be a guide. For ordinary re- 
quirements the entire supply of seeds of 
snap beans, peas, beets, sweet corn, let- 
tuce, and radishes should not be 
planted at one time, but successive 
plantings should be made at intervals 
of two to four weeks, so that a fresh 
supply of vegetables may be had thru- 
out the season. 
Varieties of Vegetables 

In selecting varieties for home use, 
quality should be given first considera- 
tion. The following varieties of the 
various vegetables are considered to be 
among the best: 

Beans, string or snap—Stringless 
Greenpod, Wardwell’s Wax, Refugee. 

Beans, Lima — (bush) Henderson’s 
Bush Lima; (pole) Early Leviathan, 
King of the Garden. 

Beets — Crosby’s Egyptian, Detroit 
Dark Red. 
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THE QUALITY SHOP 


The Grace 


of our Winter Suits and Overcoats deserves 
the attention of every man and young 
man who desires to be a little better 
dressed than the ordinary fellow 





THE HOME OF 
Fashion Park Clothes 


K. B. BAXTER 


Cabbage—(early) Jersey Wakefield, 
Copenhagen Market; (medium) Enkhy- 
izen Glory, Succession; (late) Danish 
Ballhead, Drumhead Savoy. 

Carrot — Chantenay, Oxheart, Dan- 
ver’s Half Long. 

Cauliflower—Dwarf Eyfurt. 

Celery—Golden Self-Blanching, Win- 
ter Queen. 

Corn—sweet—(early) Golden Ban- 
tam; (medium) Semour’s Sweet Or- 
ange; (late) Evergreen, Country Gentle- 
man. 

Cucumbers—White Spine, Davis Per- 
fect. 

Lettuce—Grand Rapids, May King, 
Big Boston. 

Eggplant—Black Beauty, New York 
Improved. 

Onions—(green onions) Silver Skin, 
White Portugal; (for mature bulbs) 
Globe Danvers, Southport Yellow Globe. 

Peppers — Chinese Giant, Bullnose, 
Ruby King; (hot) Cayenne, Red Chili. 

Peas — (early) Nott’s Excelsior, 
Gradus, Thomas Laxton; (late) Tele- 
phone, Champion of England. 
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Lang’s Palace Garage 


Safe Storage 


Expert Service 


Agents for 


Cadillac ‘° Oakland 
Hupmobile ‘. Paige 


117-121 East Green Street Phones 95 
TAXI SERVICE 


BETTER FARMING 


Means better ideas and the majority of 
valuable suggestions are gained through 
reading. Hence the up-to-date farmer 
must use his muscles, his brain and HIS 


EYES. 


Our business is taking care of the eyes 
and supplying scientifically cotrect glasses. 


WILSON OPTICAL CO. 


208 East State Street Ithaca, N. Y. 
“WE GRIND OUR OWN LENSES” 
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Radishes—French Breakfast, Scarlet 
Globe, White Icicle. 

Spinach—Savoy, Bloomsdale. 

Tomatoes—(early) Earliana, Bonny 
Best, Chalk’s Jewel; (late) Stone, 
Globe. 

Turnips—White Milan, Purple Top; 
(rutabaga) Improved American, Bread- 
stone. 


The Farm Seed Catalog 


(Continued from page 17) 

wheat discovered in the tomb of an 
Egyptian mummy or the corn uncovered 
among the ruins of the Moundbuilders? 
The fact that the power of germination 
in these seeds exists a few years at best 
was lost sight of in the claim of several 
thousand years of existence wherein the 
seeds had lain dormant. The element of 
romance appears in the following head- 
lines of a farm seed catalog. ‘The seed 
of mystery brought by a sea gull.”’ “Best 
dry weather producer in existence.” 
“Opportunity knocks at your door with 
sledge hammer blows.” 





milk production. 
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GUTS ees eres tens rote 


To way to success in milk producing lies through care of the 
herd. The biggest essential of proper care is proper feeding. 
Progress in improving the ration means progress in increasing 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 





It is fortunate for the farmer who 
trusts to seed catalog information that 
not all are of the above type. 
a catalog before me of a western seed 


house. Its cover design is a marvel of 
the illustrator’s art. The book is well 
illustrated with photographs, not fanci- 
ful sketches. Descriptions are brief and 
to the point. Special attention is paid to 
the history and origin of varieties, and 
no extravagant claims regarding yields 


are made. Prices are extremely reason- 
able. 


This seed firm keeps in close touch 
with experimental work in the neighbor- 
ing states. For years, it has carried on 
research work of its own and, as an in- 
stance, by means of hybridization and 
selection has developed several desirable 
varieties of corn. Special attention is 
paid to the adaptation of varieties to 
climatic conditions, and the customer is 
given the limitations of the variety as 
well as its good points. It is an agree- 
able surprise to find this seed firm 
actually quoting figures on the compara- 
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Since mixing is so important, why risk unbalanced mixtures due 
to lack of ingredients or non-uniform mixing? Here is the big- 
gest step taken in feeding during a decade—a ready mixed feed 


INTERNATIONAL READY RATION 


International Ready Ration is always ready— 
alwaysright. It represents the utmost in feed econ- 
omy, being a 20% protein ration, mixed in large 
quantities, according to formula devised by special- 
ists, dried to exclude the wasteful moisture, and 
| made from ingredients of an absolutely un‘form 
quality standard. Shortage ofingredients can 
not possibly worry the user of this grea: feed. 


.. Every needful element is in the feed when delivered, 
> Itis ee to increase the milk flow. 


It Today. Order from your nearest dealer. 


If he hasn't it write us, mentioning his name, and we will 
supply you promptly. 


a SUGAR FEED CO. 


Minnesota 


Also ney the uid International Special Dairy Feed 
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The Best 1500 Bushels 


UNCERTIFIED 


SEED POTATOES | 


In New York State 


Ask Professors Whetzel or Hardenburg or the 
Plant Pathology Inspectors of the College 


MINIMUM ORDERS—FIVE BUSHELS 


vst. CROSS BROS. =: 


Friesian 


- pow’ Hay R. D., Fayetteville, N. Y. Cattle 









These are Selected Stock from 
which false oats, light oats and 
pin oats, have been removed, 
leaving only the best heavy oats. 
If you plant oats to raise oats 


and get the largest returns for 
your work and investment, it 


. Fancy Recleaned 
SEED OATS 


FROM 







will pay you to plant only seed 
that will grow and produce 
strong plants. False and light 















° * t oats will not grow. Good oats 
Tioga Mill & Elevator Co.’ with strong germinating quali- 
Waverly New York ties insure larger returns. 


Selected Seed Oats treated for smut should be used. The Department 
of Agriculture and Farm Bureau Agencies strongly recommend planting 
treated oats as it insures increased production with no added expense 
aside from the slight difference in cost. 

These oats are sold either treated for smut by approved government 
method or in their natural state. 

If ‘‘treated” it will say so on the tag. 


TIOGA MILL & ELEVATOR CO., Waverly, N. Y. 


Represented in Philadelphia by M. F. Baringer, 503 Bourse Building. 
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WANTED — Salesman to sell 
dairy barn equipment. Experience 
in selling desirable but not abso- 
lutely essential. Experience in 
dairy farming an asset. Positions 
in other departments of our busi- 
ness open from time to time. When 
applying, state age, married or 
single, references, past experience, 
in first letter. Address James 
Manufacturing Company, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 











eU LVAy, 


MESTONE 


Applying lime to the land is 
a quick and economical way 
to improve the soil, and in- 
crease the yield. Solvay Pul- 
verized Limestone is ground 
to a fineness that makes it 
immediately available. It 
sweetens—it warms, it acts 
as a fertilizer by releasing the plant 
food locked in the soil. Finest 


ground, purest quality, highest 
percentage of carbonates. 


Get our FREE booklet 
About lime and how to 
use it. Free on request. 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 

01 Milton Ave. 
Syracuse, New Y. 
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Say Where You Saw It When You Write 


tive water requirements of corn varie- 
ties. 

The need of standardizing varietal 
nomenclature is very apparent on the 
perusal of the average farm seed cata- 
log. Despite its faults, however, it 
represents a real contribution to our 
agricultural knowledge. Much good to 
the farming interests of the country 
would result if greater cooperation ex- 
isted between the colleges of agriculture 
and experiment stations and the com- 
mercial seed house. 


The Farm Home 


(Continued from page 22) 

The Division included an experimental 
kitchen where substitutes were tried and 
recipes formulated both for small 
quantity and large quantity cooking. 
The staff of food specialists was added 
to the Division for this purpose. In 
connection with the laboratory for 
large quantity cooking, a cafeteria was 
organized to furnish meals to the Food 
Administration staff. The cafeteria for 
several months has furnished twelve 
hundred meals daily. In addition, there 
were two trained nurses on the home 
conservation staff to administer to the 
emergency needs of the staff. 

The Division of Home Conservation 
had a representative in each state called 
a home economics director, who had 
charge of the work of women in the 
state as it related to home conserva- 
tion. The home economics director was a 
member of the staff of the State Food 
Administrator and was usually a trained 
home economics woman and connected 
with the State College. 


Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 23 
timing, engine testing, and _ ignition 
principles. 

The work of the first week consists of 
overhauling the machines as an owner 
would do on the farm and replacing 
badly worn or broken parts. The second 
and third weeks are given to mechanical 
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CORNELL DAIRY FEED 


q IT will DECREASE the cost of producing milk by INCREASING 
the production itself. This is what dairymen need now when so 
much stress is laid on the cost of production. 


@ WE have also been told that as a horse feed it has been found to 
be excellent, keeping the animal in a fine sleek condition. 


q PROF. SAVAGE, of Cornell, is the author of the formula, and in 
H stating this fact nothing more in its favor need be said. 
I! || @ WE are now shipping FERTILIZER. Orders are coming in 
be : promptly and we are getting them out likewise. Remember that 
: we were the first to break the trust prices on fertilizer. 





Write for price lists, and please mention THE COUNTRYMAN 


THE GODFREY & SLOANE CO., Ine. 


Shippers of Farmers’ Supplies 
OLEAN, N. Y. 











GLEN GABLE FARMS 


WYEBROOKE, CHESTER CO., PA. 
Home of the Noted Herd of Glen Gable Guernseys 


OFFER FOR SALE SONS OF 
Langwater Cyclop 


From 600 lb. dams, a few from 700 lb. dams. ‘‘Cyclop’’ 
you know is a sonof the ‘‘only-only’’ Langwater Dairymaid. 
Prices from $100.00 up. These ‘‘Cyclop’’ calves are going 
fast to the herds where the best is considered worth while. 


IT PAYS TO START RIGHT 
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THE SUCCESS 


OF THE 


Trade Mark 





Registered 


BRAND OF 


BEEF 
CRACKLINGS 


is due to its WHOLESOMENESS 
and DIGESTIBILITY 


THE FLAVELL CO. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Saves Chicks’ Lives! 


Raised on 
Steam- ed 
Chick Feed 





Keeps the chicks alive because they 
can digest the cut oatmeal and selected 
STEAM-COOKED grains that it con- 
tains. Remember that the first few 
weeks determine whether your brood 
will pay or not. H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed eliminates the danger of sour 
grain and takes the uncertainty out of 
poultry raising. Just write for sampe 
prices and circular. 


THE H-O COMPANY 
Feed Dept., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Member U. S. Food Administration, 
License No. G12996. 


JOHN J. CAMPBELL, Eastern Sales Agent 
Hartford, Conn. 
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principles and adjustments, the finer re- 
placement work, and driving practice 
on the roads with a load. For the prac- 
tice work the students are divided into 
squads of four each. In this way, each 
man has an opportunity to become 
familiar with more than one make of 
tractor. The tractors used in the school 
are those which the State Food Commis- 
sion loaned to farmers the past summer. 
Thus the students are working under 
actual service conditions—on machines 
which have seen active duty in the field. 

Both the schools thruout the state and 
those at the College are free to residents 
of New York State. 





The “‘Ag. Library”’ has long been over- 
crowded and we are glad to learn that 
plans are under consideration to remove 
the plant physiology laboratory to other 
quarters, thus leaving space for the ex- 
pansion of the library. 





Dr. Knudsen who has been in the Y. 
M. C. A. service in France for over a 
year, is now back at his work in the de- 
partment of plant physiology. Mr. Ben- 
son is now in Washington at the Bureau 
of Plant Industry. 





Different members of the department 
of rural engineering have been lecturing 
thruout the country: Mr. J. 
Strahan before the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers at Chicago, 
Illinois, Dec. 31, 1918, on the subject of 
“Barn Roof Design’; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Robb on “Drainage’”’ before the 
New York State Agricultural Society 
at Albany, January 15; and Professor 
H. W. Riley on “Tractors and Farm 
Machinery” at Columbia University 
January 17. 





At the ninth annual meeting of the 
American Farm Management Associa- 
tion, held in Baltimore, Maryland, on 
January 8, 9 and 10, Cornell was well 
represented. Professor K. C. Liver- 
more of the department of farm man- 
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Special and New Apparatus 


For use of Creameries, Cheese Fac- 
tories, Milk Shippers and Dairymen. 


No matter whether you operate a 
small dairy, or one of the largest dis- 
tributors, we can supply the necessary 
apparatus for every need in all stages 
of milk handling. 


Burrell (B-L-K) Milkers. 

Simplex Separators. 

Simplex Combined Churn & Worker. 
Simplex Holding Tank Pasteurizer. 
Simplex Milk Pumps. 


Simplex Internal Tube Heaters & 
Coolers: 


Simplex Continuous Flow Pasteur- 
izers. 
Facile Babcock Testers. 


Write for Special Circulars and Prices. 


D. H. Burrell & Co. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Simplex Cream 
Separators and other Simplex Special- 
ties, “The Best in the World.” 
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LLL 


FOR 
Cheese Making on the Farm 


Use Chr. Hansen’s 


RENNET TABLETS 
and 
CHEESE COLOR TABLETS 
Also Try Our 
DANISH BUTTER COLOR 


It gives that beautiful golden June 
shade and does not affect, in the least 
degree, the aroma or flavor of the 
butter. 


CHR. HANSEN’S 


Rennet Extract, Cheese Color, 
and Lactic Ferment Culture have 
stood the test of time. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 
Box 1212 Little Falls, N. Y. 


Grand Champion Duroc Herd at Public 
Sale, Union Springs, i February 20 


3 Head Breed Sows. Fall Pigs in pairs and trios not related 35 
GUARANTEED CHOLERA IMMUNE 


Two breeding pens of my Shropshires, one buck and four ewes each. 
Will sell our N. Y. State Fair and Trenton, N. Sy winners 
New 10-20 Titan Tractor, 3 Bottom Emerson Power Lift Plow 
8 Foot Double Dise Harrow. 


SALE HELD at BERTRAND HOUSE BARN 11 A. M. 
LUNCH AT NOON 


Send mail bids to COL. F. L. PALMER, Auctioneer 


Care Locust Stock Farm 
HARRY MANSFIELD 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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The 
Ithaca 
Engraving 
Company 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


A Complete 
Engraving 
Service 


To Farm 
Bureau Managers: 
Let us help you to liven 


up your publications 
with illustrations. 


Write for our low prices 
on zinc half tones. 


Prompt attention given 
to all out of town orders. 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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agement department is the secretary- 
treasurer of the Association. Professor G. 
F.Warren, of the same department, talked 
on “Some After-the-War Problems in 
Agriculture.” Professor M. C. Burritt, 
of the extension department, was one 
of the leaders of a discussion on ‘‘Con- 
structive Criticisms of Extension and 
Demonstration Work in Farm Manage- 
ments Based on Apparent Results to 
Date.” H. B. Munger, 712 B. S., of the 
department of farm management of the 
Iowa State Agricultural College, gave 
the report of the committee on investi- 
gations, and F. A. Pearson, 712 B. S. A., 
now of the department of dairy hus- 
bandry, University of Illinois, talked on 
“The Principles Involved in Fixing the 
Price of Milk.” Mr. Pearson’s investi- 
gations of economic problems in the 
dairy industry of Illinois have been very 
useful in the adjustment of Chicago milk 
prices. Frank App, who took graduate 
work at Cornell and is now in the 
agronomy department of the New Jer- 
sey Agricultural College, spoke on 
“General Crop, Dairy, Truck, and Po- 
tato Farms in New Jersey.” D. S. Fox, 
713 B. S., now of the agronomy depart- 
ment at Pennsylvania State College, 
participated in a discussion of ‘Eco- 
nomic Studies of Farm Tractors.” Mr. 
Fox, during the past summer, made an 
economic study of tractor operation in 
Pennsylvania. 

At this meeting the name of the or- 
ganization was changed to The Ameri- 
can Farm Economic Association. 


One of the best of the Farmers’ Week 
exhibits is the model of a country school 
house and grounds which is in the plant 
propagation greenhouse. The interest- 
ing fact about this object lesson in good 
taste and economy is that the original of 
the model exists in this state, and the 
community owning it was helped to 
choose and make use of native trees, 
shrubs and ground cover material by the 
extension agent of the department of 
landscape art. The school house occu- 
pies a plateau flanked on the southeast 
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The Wisteria Garden 
313 EAST STATE STREET 


Opposite Strand Theatre 


Clever before or after the 
show, in fact any time 


Regular Lunch noon and night, 50 cts. 


Delicious Salads Dainty Sandwiches 
Steaks and Chops 
Our Special Ice Cream is Excellent 


Private Room for banquets and parties 
Several fraternities have given “rush- 
ing” dinners with excellent results. 
We refer you to them. Let 


your house manager 
consult us 


Hours daily 10 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. 


Sundays 5 p. m. to 9:30 p. m. 


The Ancients Never Ate in the 


Red and White 
Cafeteria 





Now Look at Them They Are All Dead 


JOSEPH LISSECK 


319 College Ave. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Company 
of Service 


Resources over $3,000,000 
Every Banking Facility 


Ithaca 
Trust 
Company 





Ithaca Boot Shop, tr. 


THE SHOP OF 
Banister’s 


Shoes... 


Very distinctive in style and 
fit. Only shop in city 
that carries them. All 

Cornell 


Countrymen 


should wear these shoes 


212 EAST STATE STREET 
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THE CORNELL 


| THE basement of Sheldon Court 

there is a little restaurant, (not 
a cafeteria) where good and palatable 
food is served at reasonable prices. 
You can order a modest meal of coffee 
and toast or elaborate meal for a hun- 
gry man. The special breakfast and 
luncheon or home dinner, are very 
attractive. 


Board by the week and month can 
begin with any meal. Four or more can 
reserve a table for each meal. 


Food, service and price will make you 
one of many satisfied customers. 


Get the habit and save money. 


Why not give it a trial? 


MOTHER’S KITCHEN 


Send or call for our 
Year-at-a-glance-blotter 





—_—_———————————— 


Use More Pasteurized 
Milk and Cream 


It is Safe and Pure 
Milk, Coffee Cream, Whipped 


Cream, Buttermilk 





Our Ice Cream is made in 
all Flavors 
brick or bulk 


Sherbets and Ices on order 


We solicit your patronage for 
Parties, Banquets and Family use 


Stop our wagon, or Phone912 


Sanitary Ice Cream and 


Milk Co., Inc. 


———————————————— 
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by a hillside of hemlocks and pine and 
separated from the woods by a shallow 
brook in an open glen. Near an ever- 
green thicket to the northward the 
brook breaks into a cascade and the glen 
into a moss-covered gorge. 





The new Bausch and Lomb ballopti- 
can outfit in the head-house lecture room 
is one of the most welcome acquisitions 
of the department of floriculture. More 
than a hundred lantern slides have been 
collected and lectures are given interest 
by these means. 

The New York Federation of Horti- 
cultural Societies and Floral Clubs will 
be entertained by the department of 
floriculture at its meeting on Tuesday, 
February 11. 





The Cornell Foresters met in their 
club room on the evening of January 7 
for the first time in eight months. The 
“frosh” soon had a crackling red blaze 
going in the fireplace, and the old time 
“pep” came back with a bang. Pro- 
fessors Hosmer, Collingwood, Chandler, 
Adams, and Mr. Guise each made a few 
remarks.* Professor Wright, of the 
zoology department, an old friend of the 
Cornell Foresters, gave an enthusiastic 
address, dwelling chiefly on the relations 
between students and professors in for- 
estry as well as in other courses. Elec- 
tions for the current term were as 
follows: President, C. W. Ten Eick, 
720; Vice-president, R. R. Zilevitz, ’20; 
Secretary, A. S. Hertzig, ’21; Treasurer, 
G. H. Peters, ’21. After the appoint- 
ment of new committees, the business 
meeting adjourned for a social evening. 





The eleventh annual Veterinary Con- 
ference, which was held in James Law 
Hall for two days, beginning Thursday, 
January 16, was the largest and most 
successful one ever held here. There 
were nearly four hundred visitors from 
all parts of the state, and the speakers 
included Commissioner C. S. Wilson, 
and John W. Adams, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
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Vin Bo THE HILL DRUG STORE 
Drugs, Medicines, Prescriptions, 
Photographer and Kodak Dealer Toilet Articles, bane Sta- 


For 19 years we have photographed and 
pleased Cornell students and we 
can please you 


tionery, Smokers’ Supplies 


Sanitary Service at our 

Kodaks and supplies. Developing and SODA FOUNTAIN 
printing. Trade your old kodak for a 
Both oF ae RE Speen Soeaee. Cor. College Ave. and Dryden Road 




















R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. CO. 
JEWELERS 


We carry a full line of Jewelry, Art Goods, etc., and make 
College Pins and Badges 


136 EAST STATE STREET 
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Student Necessities 


THE PLACE 


a gies tte 


To get your RUGS 
DESKS 
Barber Work Done cnn 
: is at the DIVANS 
; CHIFFONIERS 
Ithaca Hotel Barber PICTURES 


We offer a large selection 


Shop 


Cece at RR SS aS ate 


Picture framing a specialty 








Six First-class Barbers 


H. J. Bool Co. 


F, H. ESCHENBURG opp. Tompkins Co. Bank 
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“The 


Green 


Lantern” 


Dainty Eats Home Cooking 


Regular dinner_~ - 50 cents 


Chicken dinner Sundays $1.00 


Special attention to small parties 


and telephone orders 


140 East State St. 


Entrance East of Heggie’s 


Bell 462-W Ithaca 741 





“WE MAKE 
YOUR LINEN LIVE” 


Modern 
Method 
Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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The Cornell unit of the Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps has moved its head- 
quarters from the old Armory on Cen- 
tral Avenue to the new State Armory 
which was occupied during the war by 
the Aviation Section of the Army. 


During the past summer the farm 
management department, under the di- 
rection of Mr. C. P. Clark, conducted a 
statistical survey of a part of Tomp- 
kins County. The purpose of this sur- 
vey was to estimate the changes in the 
agricultural situation in the county as 
well as on the individual farms. The 
work covered a part of the same terri- 
tory that was covered by a similar sur- 
vey in 1908, making a valuable compara- 
tive record of agricultural conditions. 


A joint meeting of the Western New 
York Horticultural Society and the New 
York State Fruit Grower’s Association 
was held at Rochester January 15-18. 
At this meeting the two organizations 
were merged into the New York State 
Horticultural Society. The keynote of 
the meeting was co-operation, and there 
were several interesting reports from 
men whbd have been directly concerned 
with co-operative enterprises among 
farmers and _ fruit-growers. Senator 
Gore of Oklahoma, chairman of the agri- 
cultural committee of the Senate, was 
one of the _ speakers; Professor 
Chandler, of the pomology department, 
gave a talk on “The Effect of the Severe 
Winter of 1917-18 on the Fruit Indus- 
try and Its Lesson for the Growers.” 


There are several new members of 
the Home Economics staff. 


Miss Lulu Graves is giving very inter- 
esting courses in Diet and Disease. Be- 
fore coming to Cornell, she was for 
some time doing metabolism work in 
Chicago and in the Lakeside Hospital 
at Cleveland. Miss Graves is also presi- 
dent of the American Dietic Association 
and editor of the Dietic Department of 
“The Modern Hospital.” 
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Advanced Registry and the Official Testing of 
Holstein-Friesian Cows 


Advanced registry is an attempt to improve 
the breed by selection based upon perform- 
ance under defined rules and conditions. It 
is a subject of surprising interest to students 
of dairying. 
i Let us send you a free copy of Advanced 
Registry Hand Book. It deals with the fol- 
lowing topics: Advanced Registration De- 
fined ; Based on Merit; How Advanced Regis- 
tration Pays; How to Begin; Requirements 
for Entry of Cows and Bulls; General In- 
formation Regarding Conduct of Tests of 
Holstein-Friesian Cows; Cost of Testing; 
General Rules for Supervisors in Conducting 
iS Tests; Verification Tests; Tests Begun 8 
3 Months After Calving; Special Rules for 

Semi-Official Yearly Tests; Duties of Owner 


and Superintendent, etc., etc. Dutcher Daylight will cost you 
This Hand Book will form a valuable addi- 


; . : x less to operate when all repairs, 
ae” Paar ane tena a cost of batteries, fuel, oil, etc., are 
Roe figured in, considering its various 
uses, like running a Sewing Ma- 
chine, Cream Separator, Churn, 
Washing Machine, Pump, etce., 
than other methods of lighting and 
power. It has the smallest number 
of parts of any lighting outfit on 
the market. 
Write for details and prices. 


DUTCHER MACHINE Co. 


DUTCHER DAYLIGHT 


furnishes a bright, clear, steady 
illumination, rivaling daylight, 
with the added advantage of al- 
a being ready when you want 
it. 

CAPACITY 
in 20 watt 17 candle power lamps. 


Outfit No. 1 (110 ampere battery) 
23 for 8 hours’ 31 for 5 hours 
43 for 3 hours 
Outfit No. 2 (80 ampere battery) 


16 for 8 hours 22 for 5 hours 
32 for 3 hours 





: Incorporated 
‘ FULTON, N. Y., U. S. A. 
¥: HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA Specially adapted for use in 
F. L. HOUGHTON, Sec’y. Poultry Houses 
Holstein Bldg. Brattleboro, Vt. 








ANOTHER “BLACK” INTERNATIONAL 


Aberdeen-Angus won Grand Championships over 
all_ breeds on SINGLE STEER, STEER HERD, 







CARCASS and BOYS’ and GIRLS’ CALF, losing 

only Fat Carload (first time since 1909). 

The inter-breed Grand Championship standing of 

the world’s greatest show is now 11 out of 17 for 

Single Steer, 12 out of 15 for Steer Herd, 13 out 

of 17 for Fat Carload, and 16 out of 17 for Carcass, 

in favor of the Aberdeen-Angus. 

Write for “Results of Internationals.” 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS: First in War, First in Peace, 
First in Reconstruction! 



















American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
817 N. Y. Exchange Office, Chicago 











Full weight— 


Sones Roofing Products 


__.. Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing= 


lie’ for farm buildings or city construction. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper tool Galvanized Sheets are unex-= 
celled for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Spouting and all ex- 
posed sheet metal work. Look forthe Keystone added to brand. = 
3 Sold byleading dealers. KEystONECOPPERSTEELisalsosuperior 
cS. for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for ‘Better Buildings’ booklet. 


“33” AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.= 





















The Forest 


Home Inn 


At the End of 
Forest Home Walk 


Tea Room Specials 
Luncheons 
Dinners 


Special Parties 
served on order 


Bell 4-F-25 Ithaca 882-Y 





Ship your Live and Dressed Poultry, 
Live: Rabbits, Etc., to Dennis & Herring 
West Washington Market, New York 
City, and results will please you. 
They are an old reliable commission 
house and you will find their dealings 
honorable and their records are always 
open for your fullest inspection.—Advt. 








Delivered prices quoted on 
request 


THE E. BIGELOW CO. 
New London, Ohio 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 28) 


717, B. S.—Stanley H. Sisson has been 
on the U. S. S. Wainwright operating in 
foreign waters. He has a grade of 
lieutenant. 


717, B. S.—Lewis E. Walker was mar- 
ried to Miss Mary Cummings of Sayre, 
Pennsylvania, on August 12, last. He 
is managing the home farm near 
Waverly. 


717, B. S.—Lieutenant L. V. Wind- 
nagle was in Ithaca early in January on 
his way home from a year’s service with 
the Aviation Corps in Italy. His ad- 
dress is 1068 East Taylor Street, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


717, B. S.—wWilliam Maier, who has 
been teaching agriculture at the Lake 
George High School, is now in the same 
work in the Chazy Consolidated School 
at Chazy. 


717, B. S.—Franklin Brown is em- 
ployed by the Nestle’s Food Company as 
a chemist. 


718, M. S.—E. C. Auchter, who was 
formerly at the University of West Vir- 
ginia, has accepted a position as head 
of the department of horticulture at 
Maryland State College. 


716, B. S.—C. L. Thayer has returned 
from six months in the service and has 
resumed his instructorship in floricul- 
ture. 


718, B. S.—E. F. Artschwager is as- 
sisting in plant physiology. 


718, D. V. M.—H. J. Metzger has been 
discharged from the Veterinary Corps 
of the Army and is at his home at 
Groton. He expects soon to start prac- 
tising as a “‘vet.” 


I —ooSsSg——w—ewaoooln9DMNHU “$$ Oe 
SPINACH GROWERS, ATTENTION! 


264 bushels of Spinach sold from }-acre of ground September, 1918 ; 1157 bushels 
sold from }-acre October and November, 1918, for $864.00. Can you doit with or- 
dinary Spinach Seed? I never could approach it until I grew my ownseed. I have 
a large surplus this year, the very same that grew the above crop (Westlook Farm 
Strain Bloomsdale Savoy). Do you want some of it at a fair price? 10 lbs., 80c; 


50 Ibs., or over, 70c. 


R. P. LOVETT, Westlook Farm, FALLSINGTON, PA. 
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Calcium 
Arsenate 


The use of Calcium Arsenate for spraying apple and other fruit trees 
has recently become of general interest. It is not suggested that this newer 
material is superior to Lead Arsenate although it has some advantages, 
notably, cheapness, in its favor. We have been making Calcium Arsenate 
for some years; in fact, it was actually produced in our factory before the 
material was otherwise known commercially. This early interest of ours 
together with our large and continuous production has enabled us to perfect 


our process and to bring our standard of quality to a logical, scientific and 
practical basis. 


Calcium Arsenate contains the same poisoning principle as Lead 
Arsenate but to a greater extent. Lead Arsenate is about 30% Arsenic 
Oxide whereas our Calcium Arsenate is 40%; and in a general way the 
price is about one-third less than that of Lead Arsenate. In other words, 


the unit of poisoning power in Calcium Arsenate is about one-third more 
than that in Lead Arsenate. 


If you desire to try out Calcium Arsenate we shall be most happy to 


supply you with such quantity as you may require either direct or through 
one of our distributors in your vicinity. 


RICHES, PIVER & CO. 


30 Church Street, New York 
Hillside, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Lead Arsenate Bordeaux Mixture 
Calcium Arsenate Bordeaux Lead 
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A. B. BROOKS & SON 
Pharmacists 





126 East State Street 


PPL II 


FINE PRESCRIPTION WORK 


=—————_—_—_—_—_—_—s—— 


Ship your Dressed Calves, Lambs, 
Pork, Etc., to Densis & Herring; West 
Washington Market, New York City, 
and results will please you. They are 
an old reliable commission house and 
you will find their dealings honorable 
and their records are always open for 
your fullest inspection.—Advt. 


The SECURITY 
Fire- Proof 


Garage 
109-119 STATE STREET 


a ne agian 


The Groton Auto 2 ag "sg ae 
J. N. Williamson, Manager 





















Stewart Trucks 
Franklin Cars 












Both Phones : 
136-X_ Ithaca 





858 Bell 
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718, B. S.—Miss Maxime E. Mont- 
gomery is supervisor of homemaking in 
the Vocational School, West Sunbury, 


* Pennsylvania. 


718, B. S.—Miss Miriam C. Jones is 
dietitian in the Akron City Hospital, 
Akron, Ohio. She recently completed 
a three months’ training course at that 
institution. 


718, B. S.—Joseph Herr is studying 
the parctical points of dairy and fruit 
farming on a farm near Lockport. His 
address is in care of H. O. Aiken, R. F. 
D. 3, Lockport. 


718, B. S—James J. Barr is managing 
a 150 acre farm for his father at Nar- 
von, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
It is mainly an orchard and poultry 
farm. 


18, B. S—Ensign J. L. Rothwell, U. 
S. N. R. F. C. of Bayshore, Long Island, 
was in town January 22. Rothwell has 
seen active flying service in France and 
Italy. 


718, B. S.—Esther Royce is assistant 
county home demonstration agent in 
Monroe County, her office being with 
the Farm Bureau in Rochester. Last 
summer Miss Royce assisted Anna Kerr 
who was home demonstration agent in 
Seneca County. 


718, B. S.—-Stanley J. Angell is man- 
aging his father’s farm at Mt. Upton. 


718, B. S.—Miss Ivalo B. Hugg is 
teaching chemistry in the Oneida High 
School, Oneida. 


The new instructor in institutional 
management is Miss Maude Sanford 
who was the manager of the cafeteria 
of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. in 
Akron, Ohio. 


Miss Helen Mousch is the new assist- 
ant professor in the foods department. 
Miss Mousch was formerly head of the 
food department at the Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa, for three years before 
coming to Cornell. 
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You remember last winter when *\\ 

the snow was deep and the railroads ‘NV : 
were blocked, what difficulty many farm- ‘\' \ “Te Fy E 
ers and dairymen had in securing feed for \ meus S 
their stock. Avoid a repetition of a similar condition 
this year by urging your customers #0 order their feed supply now. 


In our big advertising campaign in the farm and dairy papers we are urg- 
ing feeders and breeders to place their orders with their dealers early. We are also explaining to them 
the advisability of ordering the kind of feed that will best meet the requirements of their farm stock. 


Help Yourseli—Help Your Trade 


by making your store thé headquarters for SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION— 
the feeds that, because of their merits, have become the choice of the majority of farmers and dairymen. 


SCHUMACHER FEED—the “old reliable’—has been the BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION stands at the head of high protein 
standby of feeders for years. Make it YOUR leader. It is mixtures. With SCHUMACHER it makes the winning com- 


the best-known and largest-selling feed in the world. Your bination for both feeders and dealers. Dairymen can saye 
customers will find it not only the best feed fordairy cows the labor of home mixing by feeding SCHUMACHER and 
(when fed with protein feeds), but also ideal for hogs, horses BIG “Q” in combination and have a more uniform ration— 
and all farm animals. one that assures them maximum milk production. 


Your customers want SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION. If you are not hand- 
ling them you are losing the biggest and best part 
of the feed trade. Write for our attractive propo- 
sition to dealers. 


The Quaker Oals Company 


Address: Chicago, U. S. A. 


“<= SCHUMACHER FEED& 
ae 1M Y-V ae <9. a 
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The Atkinson Press 


PRINTING 
ba 


THE 
ATKINSG 
PRESS 
ITHACALLY. 


Prompt Service 


Fraternity and Commercial 
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The principal speakers on the pro- 
gram of the big Semi-Centennial cele- 
bration this spring will be Charles E. 
Hughes, Governor Alfred E. Smith, and 
President J. G. Schurman. These men 
will speak at the formal exercises on 
Friday, June 20, and John R. Mott, ’88, 
will deliver the Baccalaureate Sermon 
on Sunday, June 22. 

The proposed athletic program in- 
cludes a varsity boat race with An- 
napolis and a baseball game with Penn, 
both of which will take place on Satur- 
day, June 21. 

This commencement, the 50th in the 
history of Cornell, will be celebrated on 
June 20, 21, and 22 with ceremonies 
that will prove interesting and impres- 
sive to anyone who has ever attended 
Cornell. The Semi-Centennial celebra- 
tion as originally planned was to have 
been held last October, the 50th anni- 
versary of the opening of the Univer- 
sity. A committee under the direction 
of Colonel W. H. Sackett, ’75, composed 
of trustees of the University, together 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


‘with a committee of Associate Alumni 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 


had prepared an extensive program in- 
cluding a football game with Penn, and 
a huge pageant in the New Armory. 

The entry of this country into the 
great war caused the abandonment of 
the plans, but with the signing of the 
armistice, the work of the committees 
began again and the present plans are 
the result of their work. 


The Kermis play, “The Field of 
Honor,” was written by E. B. Sullivan, 
718, who recently returned to college 
from service as First Lieutenant of 
Battery D, Seventy-third Field Artillery. 
Each year it is planned to give a prize 
for the best play offered by a student 
of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. This year none of the manu- 
scripts submitted was deemed worthy 
of the prize, and it was thought that the 
program, so auspiciously started last 
year with Russell Lord’s play, “They 
Who Till,”’ would have to be abandoned. 


With little time to complete the play, 
Mr. Sullivan undertook to write one so 
that the sequence of these student pro- 
ductions might not be broken. His play 
proved acceptable to the Kermis com- 
mittee; rehearsals were started at once, 
with scarcely enough time to assure a 
finished production. It has meant un- 
tiring effort on the part of all who have 
had a part in the preparation, and par- 
ticularly on the part of Professor George 
A. Everett, who nas acted as coach. 
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12-25 KEROSENE 


TRACTO! 








Has a Fuel Cost Record of 32 6-10 Cents Per Acre 


Reasons the Frick is the 
Right Tractor to Buy 


(1) Has a four Cylinder, Valve-in-Head 
Motor. (2) Burns cheap fuel—Kerosene 
preferred. (3) Three Plow size. (4) 
Right belt power for farm machinery. 
(5) Convenient to line up and belt to any 
machinery. (6) A Four Wheeled Trac- 
tor. (7) The Traction Wheels are behind 
—near the load—where most effective. 
(8) The operator has clear view ahead. 
(9) Travels and guides in the furrow, 
when plowing. (10) The center of draft 
line corresponds to the center of draft 
line of 3 Plow Gang. (11) No unneces- 
sary side draft—a saving of fuel and 
power. (12) Travel-in-the-furrow type 
insures good plowing. (13) With the 
travel-in-the-furrow Tractor there is re- 
lief from constant guiding. (14) Motor 
lubricated by both splash system and 
Foree Feed Oil Pump. (15) Transmis- 
sion Gears are all enclosed and run in 
oil bath. (16) Two speeds forward, one 
reverse. (17) Fuel operating cost low as 
the lowest. (18) Has fuel cost record of 
.326c per acre. (19) The farmer for 
many reasons likes the roomy opera- 
tor’s platform. (20) The pivoted front 
wheel spindles provide a short turning 
radius. (21) Does well every service for 
which a Tractor is needed. (22) Is built 
for hard and continuous work. (23) Has 
back of it an old-established firm whose 
reputation is the strongest of guarantees. 

In short the FucICK—12-25—3 Plow 
Kerosene Tractor is a better investment 
for the user than any other size or type 
of tractor made. 








SPECIFICATIONS 


Motor—4 cyl., 4 cycle, 900 r. p. 
m. valve-in-head, 4 in. bore, 6 
in. stroke. 

Drawbar—12 H. P., pulls 3-14 in. 
bottoms in stiff work. 

Brake Horse Power—25 H. P. 

Ignition—Kingston high tension 
magneto with impulse starter. 

Carburetor—Kingston, burns kero- 
sene or gasoline; Bennett air 
cleaner. 

Cooling—Water cooled, Perfex 
radiator, centrifugal pump. 

Clutch—Expanding friction shoe 
type with 3 in. face. 

Transmission—Selective type, 2 
speeds forward, one reverse. 

Bearings—Roller bearings thruout 
excepting main axle which is 
babbitted. 

Capacity Fuel Tank—20 gallons. 

Belt Pulley—13 in. diameter, 7 in. 
face. 

Speeds—Forward 2 3-10 miles per 
hour, and 3 8-10 miles per hour. 
Backward, 2 miles per hour. 

Weight—5800 pounds. 





Get our Tractor Catalog Prices and Terms. 


FRICK COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


WAYNESBORO, PA. 






















































































































































































































































































SUNNY CREST 
S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


THEY LAY GOOD 
THEY WEIGH GOOD 


THEY ARE BRED 
GOOD 


THEIR EGGS ‘ARE 
GOOD 


CUSTOMERS-SAY -SO 


YOU WILL-SAY-SO 


If you purchase from ae : 7 
Hen from 10 original line, shows vitality, type Sunny Crest 10 orig- i Denentent es . eengynngs: — "i 
and capacity found in our breeding yards tality and capacity from our foundation 
Weight 4% Ibs. stock. Weight 4.4 lbs. 


SUNNY CREST’S FOUNDATION 


10 Hens from 9000 Head at Sunny Crest 


The descendants from these have vigor to stand heavy production and 
still have reserve energy to produce strong offspring; they weigh 4 to 
5 pounds, are broad and flat on back over the thighs, deep bodied, full 
breasted, nice white plumage, lay large chalk fancy white grade eggs. 


2000 BREEDING HENS 2000 
Mated to Cockerels from Hens with 180 Eggs or Better 
Day-old Chix--Schedule These prices are for 1st grade outside of 


special matings 
100 500 1000 
March 15 10000 Chix $25 $120 $210 
April 7 12000 Chix 25 120 210 
April 29 14000 Chix 25 120 210 
May 21 14000 Chix 22 110 190 
June 11 10000 Chix 20 90 175 


inal line 


Prices on very extra special matings; also 4—6—8-week chicks upon request. 
Hatching eggs $10 to $50 per 100. Learn about our 10 original line. Send 3c for cata- 
logue, giving prices and valuable information. 


R. S. pieces Mgr., Sunny Crest Co., East Aurora, N. Y 
: Sunny Crest House 290 x 26 feet containing 2600 layers 
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